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THE NEGRO IN AFRICA, 


Waust southern Africa has been 
but partially explored, it has been 
thoroughly inspected. Pierced by 
travelers in every direction, who 
have given to the reading public 
minute and graphic descriptions of 
the parts of the country through 
which they passed, and of the physi- 
cal appearance, manners and cus- 
toms and state of barbarism of its 
people, we have the data at com- 


mand from which we can form more 


accurate estimates of negro-African 
character and capacity; for, intel- 
lectually, southern Africa presents 
&@ dead, monotonous. level, whilst 
there is every shade and variety of 
intelligence in Europe. Native 
southern Africans are all negroes, 
all savages, all stupid, ignorant wild 
men, practicing, most. unskillfully, 
& very few useful arts, which hardly 
suffice to elevate their mode of life 
above that of the wild animals 
around them. Intelligent travelers, 
pleased with the much greater 


amiableness of character exhibited 
by some of the more agricultural 
interior tribes or nations than by 
those on the coast, have hastily and 
inconsiderately attributed to those 
interior tribes a very superior intel- 
ligence, and a nearer approach to 
civilization; yet, when we, examine 
the facts on which their opinions 
are founded (facts, furnished by 
themselves), we find little reason to 
concur with them in their judg- 
ments. - The river and sea coast 
tribes, in building their canoes, in 
navigating them, and in their sim- 
ple contrivances for catching fish, 
exhibit more of intellect and inge- 
nuity than the. interior. tribes in 
their wretchedly-conducted. agricul- 
ture. The latter are tillers of the 
earth, after a fashion,.from. neces- 
sity, having near them: no. large 
rivers, lakes, or seas to supply them 
with fish. Their industrial pursuits 
being less precarious than that of 
fishing, they are not so often urged 
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by the cravings of hunger to deeds 
of rapine, violence and murder. 
Like the beasts in a menagerie, 
savages are always amiable so long 
as they have plenty to eat—far 
more amiable than white men; for 
white men are never contented, but 
continually struggling to accumu- 
late more and more, although al- 
ready possessed of a sufliciency to 
gratify evory natural or reasonable 
want for the space of an ordinary 
lifetime. This providence for the 
future, degenerating gradually into 
the insatiate thirst for gain, begets 
jealousies, envyings, emulation, ri- 
valry, ambition and competition. 
When restrained within moderate 
and proper bounds, the white man’s 
discontentedness begets little faults 
or foibles, but saves him from great 
crimes. It is better to be habitu- 
ally a little hard at a bargain than 


by prodigality, indolence, improvi- 
dence, and over-easy good nature, 
to be reduced to extreme want, and 
thus driven to theft, robbery and 


murder. The white man is habitu- 
ally discontented and unamiable, 
and hence his industry, providence, 
accumulativeness, inventiveness, and 
progressive civilization. The sav- 
age, with his immediate animal 
wants supplied, is contented, kind, 
amiable, indolent, and apathetic. 
Such are the distinguishing and 
irradicable traits of his nature; and 
hence, whilst left to himself, he 
must ever remain # savage. 
Another fact has helped to de- 
ceive travelers in their estimate of 
African character. The interior 
tribes on the head waters of the 
Senegal, Gambia and Niger, and 
thence to the Great Desert, are not 
so intensely black, so woolly-headed, 
nor in other respects, differing so 
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widely in appearance from the 
white man, as the negroes on the 
western coast. In fact, they have a 
very general, but very slight, admix- 
ture of Arabic and Moorish blood; 
hence, they are mostly Mohamme- 
dans, uniting, however, with belief in 
the Koran, the grossest pagan su- 
perstitions. Our travelers were but 
too ready to discover a very supe- 
rior intelligence and much nearer 
approach to civilization, in such a 
mixed race, than among the typical 
negroes on the coast. There, no 
doubt, is a slight shade of differ- 
ence in favor of these interior ne- 
groes, but very slight, because the 
infusion of Caucasian blood is, 
though general, very small in pro- 
portion to the pure original negro 
blood. Hence, they are all some- 
what woolly-headed, have dark 
skins, and are in all respects, physi- 
cal, moral and mental, ten times 
more like the typical negro than 
the white man. They are, in fact, 
negro savages, with less than a 
tenth of white blood in their veins. 
Full-blooded negroes form but a 
small part of the native population 
of southern Africa. The inhabi- 
tants on the eastern coast have all 
an admixture in their veins of white 
or Malayan blood; so have the 
tribes near the Cape, on either 
coast, and also the interior tribes, 
extending from the Desert indefi- 
nitely southward. On the Guinea 
coast, and near the head of the Nile 
alone, are to be found the full- 
blooded, typical negroes. These 
were, until very modern times, the 
most inaccessible parts of Africa, 
and there alone is the negro race to 
be met with in its primitive purity. 
All agree that these typical negroes 
are the most stupid and savage of 
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all Africans; yet, they greatly over- 
rate their inferiority, for, having at 
most not more- than a tenth more 
of negro blood than the rest of 
southern Africans, they will be found 
to be, mentally and physically, only 
a tenth their inferiors. Hence, no 
appreciable difference is discover- 
able in the savageness, or want of 
civilization, among the various ne- 
gro nations, no matter what their 
shades of complexion. Indeed, for 
a long time, it was generally held 
that the Hottentots, a mixed race, 
with dark-brown skins, were the 
most savage and stupid of all Afri- 
cans. It is now, however, pretty 
generally admitted that they are 
more intelligent than the typical 
negroes of the western coast. 

To cite authorities for all our 
statements and opinions, would 
swell this essay to the dimensions 
of a large volume; yet, we will give 
a few that may aid the reader in his 
researches, if they do not satisfy 
him of the correctness of our theo- 
ries. Mungo Park, on his first trip 
to the Niger, was compelled to de- 
viate from his intended course, and 
to pass more northwardly through 
what he calls the “Moorish King- 
dom of Ludernan.” It extended to 
the Desert, and its people were all 
Mohammedans. Here, if anywhere, 
men of the white race were to be 
found, yet were the people black, 
with woolly hair, and, it seems, had 
never seen a white man, for the 
women crowded all day around 
Park, and kept him continually un- 
buttoning his clothes to show his 
white skin. The king's favorite 
wife, Fatima, had straight hair, but 
he does not speak of seeing any 
other straight hair among them. 
He describes these (so-called) 
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Moors as more cruel, treacherous 
and degraded than ‘any other tribe 
that he met with. They are, in 
truth, negroes, with a slight infu- 
sion of Moorish and Arabic blood— 
too slight to affect perceptibly their 
intelligence or their . characters. 
Yet, for thousands of years, all this 
interior portion of Africa has been 
visited, and occasionally settled, by 
civilized whites. They have had 
ample opportunities of learning and 
practicing all the arts of civilized 
life. Those arts have, from time to 
time, been introduced among them; 
yet, instead of adding to, and im- 
proving upon them, as all civiliz- 
able races do, they have almost en- 
tirely lost and forgotten them. 
During the eighth century, the 
Moors and Arabs conquered a great 
part of Spain, and introduced and 
practiced a higher civilization than 
was then anywhere to be found 
among Christian nations. During . 
the tenth century, when the Sara- 
cenic kingdom was at the height of 
its glory, learning and refinement, 
those same Saracens, or Moors and 
Arabs, passing the Desert of Sa- 
hara, descended upon southern 
Africa, and conquered and settled 
the vast region called Soudan, ex- 
tending from Zahara to the mouth 
of the Niger. These conquerors 
were men of the white race, and 
then the most highly civilized and 
enlightened of that race. Habitu- 
ally practicing all the useful, as well 
as all of the fine arts, they must 
have carried them into Soudan, or 
interior Africa, as they had carried 
them into Spain. But how differ- 
ent the fate and progress of those 
useful and fine arts, when thus in- 
troduced into southern Africa and 
into civilized Europe! The Chris- 
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tian nations of Europe adopted 
them, imitated and improved upon 
them. The savage negroes of Africa 
have almost entirely forgotten and 
lost them. Another Mohammedan 
. invasion and conquest is needed to 
restore African civilization to what 
it was more than a thousand years 
ago; for there can be no doubt that 
the same Saracens who carried all 
the useful arts and the highest civili- 
zation then extant into Spain, car- 
ried them also into Africa. The 
wild or savage negroes have very 
naturally forgotten them; the Eu- 
ropean civilized whites have as na- 
turally improved upon them. 

The white race, living in cities, 
have, from time immemorial, been 
refined, enlightened and highly 
civilized, and have practiced, and 
gradually improved upon, all the 
useful and ornamental arts. But 
what are called cities in Africa are 
the results and evidences of their 

savage state. These cities are mere 
’ temporary encampments, or human 
hives, built up of mud and reeds— 
thatched cottages, without doors, or 
windows, or chimneys, or furniture. 
Not one of the dwellings of their 
kings is much superior to a dog- 
kennel, and far inferior to our sta- 
bles, barns and negro cabins. They 
are mere wigwams, and the mate- 
rials, except the mud walls, are 
readily removed on the back of an 
ox. Such are the so-called cities 
and houses, and kings’ palaces 
throughout southern Africa, indi- 
cating the same monotonous, irre- 
claimable savage condition. They 
are afraid, like all savages, to live 
on separate farms in the country, 
and hence hive together for mutual 
defence. They are all nomadic, 
soon exhaust the lands around 
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them, and remove to new encamp- 
ments. 

The Rev. T. J. Bowen, of Georgia, 
a Baptist missionary, who resided 
chiefly in the interior of Africa from 
1849 to 1856, has written much the 
best book that we have met with on 
African character and capabilities, 
He is a great admirer of the interior 
or mixed races, and thinks they may 
be civilized and christianized; yet 
all the facts with which he furnishes 
us show most conclusively that no 
approach to civilization is to be 
found among the negroes, except 
in the European colonies along the 
coast. Speaking of these more 
intelligent, interior-Mohammedan, 
mixed races, he says: 

‘“‘ Notwithstanding the various heredit ry 
little aris which they practice, I am ready 
to doubt whether they have made a single 
invention in a thousand years. They have 
never thought of a plough, though their 
manner of cultivating the soil requires it to 
be well and deeply stirred. Sometimes their 
farms are ten and twenty miles from town, 
yet they bring in their crops in baskets on 
their heads, and have never dreamed of 
such a thing as a cart, or even a slide or 
sledge. I have frequently seen cripples, 
but no one could invent acrutch. A pair 
which I had madé for one of my boys, who 
was accidentally crippled, filled them with 
amazement, Chairs, tables; bedsteads and 
the like were regarded with equal wonder. 
They are almost as destitute of science as 
the Hottentots, having no weights or uni- 
form measures, and, in short, nothing per- 
taining to science of any kind.” 

Now, these are the most enlight- 
ened Africans, who, nearly a thou- 
sand yeirs ago, had, as traders 
among them, the Moors and Arabs, 
then the most civilized peoples of 
the world. Instead of improving, 
they have retrograded, and lost or 
forgotten the arts and sciences in- 
troduced by their Caucasian con- 
querors. This fact is sufficient re- 
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ply to, and refutation of, Mr. How- 
ard’s theory, that negroes, though 
an inferior race, are improvable and 
progressive, like the whites. If so, 
like the whites, they would have im- 
proved upon Arabic civilization ; 
but they have lost it, because it was 
beyond their unaided capacity to 
comprehend and practice. 

We concur with Mr. Bowen in 
opinion, that, before this Arabic 
conquest of Soudan, or Interior 
Africa, in the tenth century, there 
had been, from time immemorial, 
migrations of whites across the De- 
sert of Zahara to this region. We 
also believe that on the eastern 
coast of Africa, divided by a narrow 
strait from Arabia, there have been 
at all times frequent immigrations 
of the Arabs, and much trade car- 
ried on with them. The East In- 
dians, too, a maratime people, pro- 
The 


bably settled along this coast. 
Atrican Island of Madagascar, lying 
near this coast, has a population 
pretty equally composed of negroes, 


Arabs and Malays. The distance 
from this island to the main land of 
Africa is far less than to Arabia or 
India; nevertheless, the immigrants, 
whether Arabs, Phoenicians, Egyp- 
tians, or East Indians, would com- 
pose too small a proportion of the 
population to modify perceptibly, 
by mere force of blood, the negro 
character, and that character cannot 
be permanently modified or improv- 
ed by example or education. The 
negro nature is wild and savage, 
and never varies, except when cross- 
ed with the white or Mongolian 
races, so as to leave but little traces 
of the physical appearance of the 
typical negro. In Hayti, in Liberia, 
and wherever there are no whites, 
if there be mulattoes, or mixed 
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breeds, they own the lands, and 
conduct the government. 

In fact, the most conclusive evi- 
dence that negroes are, by necessity 
of nature, savages, arises from the 
fact that they are incapable of hold- 
ing separate private ownership of 
lands. Among the aborigines of 
southern Africa there is no separate 
private ownership of lands; and in 
America, after centuries of training 
and education, negroes are incapa- 
ble of holding, cultivating and man- 
aging farms. Indeed, in Africa 
they cannot even manage horses 
and oxen, for they never employ 
them for draught. It is absolutely 
essential to civilization that lands 
be the subjects of private owner- 
ship, and absolutely impossible for 
negroes thus to hold them, and to 
manage them efficiently. It is an 
old saying that “genius and mad- 
ness are closely allied.” It might 
be added that “genius and idiotey 
are also nearly allied.” Mr. Seward 
would have “every man cultivate 
his own lands.” This is just what 
all savages do, for lands in common 
belong to everybody. When Mr. 
Seward carries out this pet theory 
of his into practice, he will have re- 
duced the white race to the savage 
state. Senator Wade would have 
men escape the dominion of capi- 
tal. They may do so by quitting 
the domains of civilization, but not 
by removing to the northwest. The 
people of that section pay most of 
the profits and interest on eastern 
capital, and are also heavily taxed 
by eastern skill. Besides, the na- 
tional tax-gatherer is a mere agent 
of the capitalists, the creditors of 
government, who collects their in- 
terest without charge. Northern 
socialists are certainly men of ge- 
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nius and learning. Whether they 
be also a little crazy, or a little 
idiotic, we cannot tell. No wonder 
they are so much attached to the 
negro, since their beau ideal of a so- 
cial system is just what is practiced 
throughout southern Africa. 

Mr. Bowen, from whom we have 
already quoted, continues : 

‘If there had been no peop!e in Africa 
superior to those of Guinea, I might have 
been content to pass my days here, (at 
Monrovia, on the Coast,) engaged in the 
lowest preparatory labors; but when I 
knew that the intellectual and social state 
of the Central Africans already demanded 
the gospel and the higher degree of civiliza- 
tion, it appeared to me unreasonable to 
neglect them for the sake of premature 
labors in Guinea.” 

Now, we have carefully examined 
and collated the facts furnished by 
Mungo Park, by the Landers, and 
by Mr. Bowen, all of whom traveled 


much and resided long in Central 
Africa, as well as on the Coast, and 
who are all truthful and reliable 
men, and we cannot perceive that 
the Central Africans are at all less 
stupid, ignorant, or savage than 


those on the Coast. "Tis true, that 
being agriculturists, they are not so 
often urged on by hunger to acts of 
cruelty and rapine. They are more 
amiable and contented, but content 
and amiableness are the condition of 
savage life, and beget indolence and 
improvidence, which lead, eventu- 
ally, to the perpetration of all sorts 
of crime. Again, Mr. Bowen says : 

‘«*A short and pleasant run brought us to 
the town of El Mina, (the Mine,) which 
was settled by the Portuguese in 1481. It 
now belongs to the Dutch. The Fanteo 
people, who are the most civilized of all 
native tribes, live at El Mina, Cape Coast 
Castle, and other towns in this region. 
Even the houses of the natives cn the 
Coast are well built of stone, and these, 
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with the European residences and extensive 
castles, present a civilized appearance 
which one is hardly prepared to see in 
Africa. * * * * Onthe beach, between 
the redoubt and the town, were numbers of 
women, some washing gold from the sand 
in the edge of the surf, others bathing, and 
others walking about in nature’s simplest 
attire, perfectly undisturbed by the pres- 
ence of any one who might be passing. 
Scenes like these are witnessed on every 
part of the Coast. The partially civilized 
tribes of Soudan are more or less mixed 
with Caucasian blood, and their modesty is 
in ewact proportion to the degree of intermix- 
ture. The females in the blacker Soudan 
tribes are always clothed, it is true, but 
they see no impropriety in leaving the up- 
per part of the body uncovered. The 
white Puloks are clad from head to foot. 
The degradation of the Guinea tribes has 
not resulted from intercourse with unprin- 
cipled Europeans ; for the same race, the 
unmixed negro, is even more degraded in 
the center of the Continent.” 


The Fantee people are “ the most 
civilized of all native tribes.” No 
wonder ; for the Portuguese settled 
El Mina four centuries ago, yet the 
Fantee women go naked in public 
highways. Civilizing negroes is a 
hopeless project. 

Mr. Baker, the latest traveler in 
Africa, confirms Mr. Bowen’s opin- 
ion, that the most interior tribes, 
who have least mixture of white 
blood, and who have least inter- 
course with the whites, are the most 
ignorant, brutal and degraded. Mr. 
Baker thinks them greatly inferior 
to the dog. They are all cannibals, 
and are the only animals in Africa 
that eat their own kind. Are they 
not inferior to all other animals? 
Do they possess humanity, and 
without it, are they human beings ? 
What Mr. Bowen says in the follow- 
ing passages about the negroes on 
the Coast, applies with equal truth 
to all southern native Africans, for 
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they are all negroes, though a ma- 
jority of them be slightly tinctured 
with Caucasian blood : 

**We had several passengers on the 
crowded deck. Among them were a drunk- 
en merchant of Akra, a Brazilian slaver of 
the Slave Coast, and a pleasant, intelligent 
man who held the rank of Colonial Sur- 
geon of Cape Coast. In speaking of the 
dishonesty and indolence of the natives, I 
remarked that they ought to have masters, 
in obedience to the demands of natural 
justice. He replied, ‘That is true, but in 
these days it would not do tosayso.’ I 
appreciated the remark.” 


Mr. Bowen’s favorite Central Af- 
ricans need masters too. Conquest 
would not civilize them. They ab- 
sorbed and made savages of their 
Moorish and Arabian conquerors, 
and would, in like manner, absorb 
and make savages of any other 
white men that should conquer 
them. Wherever a superior race 
conquers, without expelling, an in- 
ferior race greater than itself in 
numbers, the inferior race gradu- 
ally demoralizes, amalgamates with, 
and absorbs the superior race. 
This process is now going on in 
Mexico and throughout South Amer- 
ica. Juarez is an Indian, and the 
inhabitants of pure Spanish blood 
compose only a sixth of the popula- 
tion of Mexico. The West Indies 
are pretty well given up to negroes, 
mulattoes and mixed breeds, Under 
the policy or rule of the Mongrels, 
our cotton States would, ere long, 
share a like fate, and become a negro 
Empire. But “forewarned, fore- 
armed.” We are confident there is 
sufficient sense of justice and hu- 
manity at the North to avert such a 
fate. 

Mr. Bowen thinks the negro race 
inferior, physically, intellectutlly, 
and morally, to the white race, and 
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that it will ever so remain, yet eon- 
tends that this inferior race is im- 
provable and progressive. He says : 

“We may admit, and I think justly, 
that the negroes will never be equal to the 
whites, where the two races enjoy equal 
opportunities; for the white race every- 
where, under all circumstances, is endow- 
ed with characteristics which are not found 
in the negroes or any other black race. 
But this does not require us to conclude 
that the negro, any more than the white 
man, has reached his maximum of im- 
provement.” 

Now, all this is at war, not only 
with the facts of history, but with 
Mr. Bowen’s own admissions, in a 
passage we have already quoted. 
He says that even the Soudan or 
mixed races invent nothing. If so, 
they can never be, left to them- 
selves, improvable and progressive. 
Most historians'contend that even 
the Chinese or Mongolian race is 
not progressive; that their arts, 
sciences, laws and institutions are 
now just what they were two thou- 
sand years ago. Be this as it may, 
the savage races, the Indians of 
America and the negroes of Africa, 
so far from improving, have certain- 
ly retrograded. White emigrants 
by the million settled in past ages 
throughout Africa, else why are Af- 
ricans generally of mixed blood or 
race? These emigrants brought 
with them and practiced all the use- 
ful arts, yet. those arts are now 
almost entirely lost and forgotten. 
The conquerors of Soudan were the 
same races who conquered (near the 
same time) most of Spain. They 
introduced the highest civilization, 
then extant, into Spain, and must 
have introducd a similar civilization 
into Central Africa. 

The monuments of ancient archi- 
tecture in Mexico, Central America 
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and Peru, prove that the Indians, 
too, have been retrogressive, not 
progressive. In the presence, and 
under the lead and dominion of the 
whites, negroes are progressive and 
improvable, but they relapse into 
their original barbarism so soon as 
this lead and dominion are removed. 
Millions of proofs could be adduced 
to show that negroes are too de- 
ficient in mind and morals to retain 
and practice the useful arts taught 
them by the whites after they are 
removed from the presence, tuition 
and supervision of the whites. 

But it is not necessary to study 
history to be convinced that the ne- 
groes are not only an inferior race, 
but different beings, with different 
feelings and passions, and operated 
on by different motives. Look at 


the condition of the Jews and of 
the free negroes in America. The 


Jews have been a hated and perse- 
cuted race for three thousand years, 
yet they commit fewer crimes than 
any other people, have great wealth 
and no pauperism among them, and 
are much distinguished for their 
talents and learning. Persecution 
stimulates them and all other white 
races to exertion, industry, and 
economy. 

There are a quarter of a million 
of free negroes at the North, who 
are very generally stupid, ignorant, 
filthy paupers, and who, according 
to the census of 1840 and 1850, 
commit ten times as much crime, in 
proportion to numbers, as the 
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whites. The negroes never have 
been so much hated and persecuted 
as the Jews, as the early Christians, 
or as many modern Christian sects. 
Of late years, they have been aided, 
encouraged, fostered and petted, as 
never were people before, yet 
neither persecution, nor cherishing, 
aiding and encouraging them avail 
aught. They have sunk far below 
the lowest classes of the whites, 
and are daily sinking lower and 
lower. Incapable of acquiring and 
practicing the civilization with 
which they are surrounded, compe- 
tition with the whites, who do prac- 
tice that civilization, is not only de- 
pressing them, but slowly, yet sure 
ly, exterminating them. 

Their natures are not only in- 
ferior to, but different from, those of 
the whites. This inferiority, and 
this difference, result from a widely 
different and greatly inferior physi- 
cal organism. Their nature is wild, 
savage and unimprovab’e. They 
differ as much from whites by na- 
ture as wolves from dogs, hens from 
pheasants, wild ducks from tame 
ducks, or wild ge se from tame 
geese. It would be contrary to the 
analogies of nature, if there were 
not to be found wild or savage, as 
well as tame or civilized, races or 
species of men. Wild and tame 
genera are to be found throughout 
the animal kingdom. Negroes and 
whites are genera—the former wild 
or savage, the latter tame or civil- 
ized. 
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Soft ! tread we upon hallewed gronnd, 
For Genius, silent, slumbers near ; 
No echo wakes the deep profound 
That Nature holds in stillness here, 
No bird-note trills from nearest tree, 
Or bud or flower blushes here, 
No music, save the moaning sea, 
With solemn dirge, shall soothe this eat 


No minstrelsy, nor mirth, nor maids, 
Shall charm these sacred solitudes ; 
But far around, Parnassus shades 
The plain and intervening woods, 
Parnassus ! glory lingers yet. 
Round thee, by Muses loved so well ; 
Since he, whose glorious sun has set, 
Has come beneath thy shade to dwell. 


He who so loved to sing of Greece, 
Whose noble heart with ardor fired 
To hear her wrongs, and whose release 
From thralldom, so much sought, desired, 
Meet is it that his bones should be 
Entrenched within that classic land, 
Be-ide those of Thermopyla, 
By soft Ionian breezes fanned, 


Wo garlands fond affection weaves, 
To deck this lonely spot ; 
No heart, but that of strangers, grieves,— 
Yet, Byron, thou art not forgot ! 
Childe Harold, Lara—these shall be 
Thy monument eternally. 
The star of Genius, Poesy, 
Shines brightest, longest, last on thee, 


If some kind star had hailed thy birth 
With fond affection’s changeless ray, 

A planet, wandering, lost to earth, 
Perhaps thou hadst not gone astray. 





HOPE. 


if woman, fascinating, kind, 
Had true to her own nature been, 
And guided thy impulses blind, 
With gentle voice and brow serene, 
Her influence might have blessed mankind 
With all thy nobler nature gave, 
With Genius pure, and Love refined, 
And Virtue, to adorn thy grave. 


Greece ! guard his slumbering ashes well ! 
Fit tomb for that heroic heart, 

Where from each grot and grassy dell 
Glory’s illustrious echoes start. 

Soft be his lone and long repose 
Within thy classic haunts, fair Greece ! 

And for earth’s wanderings and her woes, 
May he at last find rest and peace, 
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Oh, Rose of Sharon! Flower of Paradise 3 
Dear solace of the sad! balm of our woe! 
Hope ! fairest bloom of Eden ! Thou didst grow 
Remote and hid from all but angels’ eyes. 
Unnoticed till that stern and fatal blow 
On our first parents fell with harsh surprise. 
When banished from those blue propitious skies, 
No more their own, they linger as they go. 
They linger at the gate, and there perceive, 
Fresh bathed in morning dew, a shady bower, 
Before unknown, wherein the yet weeping Eve 
Marked through her tears a solitary flower. 
*T was thine consoler ! formed the lost to save ! 
She plucked the flower, andso to Adam gave. 
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“I thank my memory, I yet remember some of these articles, and out they shall.” 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


GULLIVER IN LILLIPUT. 


Calm as the summer atmosphere 
which he was breathing, Stephen 
Joscelyn sate in his chair of authori- 
ty, pursuing his wonted drudgeries 


of the “Oldfield School” master. 
His thoughts sometimes reverted to 
the little billet of warning which he 
had received, and he occasionally 
read and re-read it, as if with the 
hope to discover something more 
from its meagre sentence—some- 
thing of latent meaning—which had 
before escaped him. But in vain ; 
and, unable to discover anything 
definite in the warning, he laid it 
down, aside—only to muse upon 
Angelica! Very sad and bitter were 
his musings. How much more bit- 
ter they were to become, when all 
should be known of the perform- 
ances of that lovely damsel! 
Suddenly, the thundering tread 
of a horse is heard along the high- 
way. It leaves the highway, and 
the next moment is at the school- 
house door. In another moment 


—{King Henry VIII. 


the door is thtown open, wide, and 
Walter Dunbar stalks in, lofty, large, 
wearing a high head. In his right 
hand he carries a horse-whip. In 
his countenance there is the expres- 
sion of a deeply-seated wrath. In 
his air and manner are dogged de- 
termination, and a fury which is but 
imperfectly hidden beneath a studied 
effort to appear cool and scornful. 

These expressions of countenance, 
air and manner, were not at first vi- 
sible to Stephen, who sat at the op- 
posite extremity of the room. He 
had simply discovered who was the 
visitor, but without yet noticing the 
written language of his features ; 
accordingly, Stephen Joscelyn called 
out in hearty tones ; 

“Welcome, Mr. Dunbar. I am 
glad to see you.” 

He could use no other language 
to the close friend of his brother. 
He could conceive of no reason why 
he should employ other terms of 
speech, and though not intimate 
with Walter, and not, perhaps, es- 
teeming him so greatly as did his 
brother, he had certainly no un- 
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kindly feelings towards him, nor 
could he imagine the existence of 
any such, in the bosom of Walter, 
towards himself. He was soon 
taught otherwise by the prompt re- 
ply of his visitor, to the weleome 
which he had thus gives. 

“That is to be seen, sir,” said 
Walter, striding forward. 

“Ah!” and the memory of Ste- 
phen now recurred to the little bil- 
let of Grace ; and as he beheld the 
flushed face, and the wrathful ex- 
pression in his eyes, he began to 
discover the clue to its meaning. He 
could now conceive that he was to 
“ beware” of Walter Dunbar, though 
why this should be necessary was 
yet a perplexing puzzle. 

“Yes, sir, it is to be seen, when 
you have heard me, how far my vi- 
sit will be welcome to you—in what 
degree you will be glad to see me.” 

“Go on, sir; let us hear what you 
have to say which renders necessary 
so impressive an introduction. I 
should, indeed, be sorry to think 
that any conduct of my brother's 
friend should make him less than 
welcome to Stephen Joscelyn.” 

“You have nothing to do, sir, 
with my friendship for your brother. 
You have no share in it. Thatshall 
not protect you!” 

“Protect m2!” said Stephen, ris- 
ing from his seat. “Protect mel 
I am not in the habit, Mr. Dunbar, 
of calling upon any body for my 
protection, or appealing to any 
name, however sacred, for such a 
purpose. Speak, sir, what you have 
to say, and begone, as quickly as you 
can. I do not long suffer the inso- 
lence of any man.” 

“What! braggart as well as slan- 
derer |” 

* Slanderer!” 
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“ Ay, sir, slanderer! I come here 
to pronounce you, to your very teeth, 
@ slanderer. You have dared to 
speak insolently of me behind my 
back ; to seek to disparage me to 
my best friends; to vilify me with 
offensive epithets ; to do me injury, 
so far as your foul and treacherous 
tongue could do it.” 

“You are mad—mad as a March 
hare, or @ more consummate block- 
head than I thought you! Jslan- 
der you! It is false! I pity you 
too much, just now especially, to do 
you harm in any way. You are ei- 
ther the inventor, or the repeater of 
a falsehood. Your informant, if, 
indeed, you have one, is simply a 
liar!” 

“Scoundrel! do not dare to say 
it! Do not defame one who is of 
angel purity, by your cowardly de- 
nial of the truth. Say but that word 
again, and I will lay my horsewhip 
over your shoulders!” 

Stephen Joscelyn now deliberate- 
ly took up the heavy, black maho- 
gany rule which lay upon his desk, 
and advanced with his hobbling 
pace, over from behind the little 
barriers of desk and table which 
stood between himself and his assail- 
ant. 

Up to this moment, a dead silence 
had prevailed among the boys of the 
school. They had been taken aback 
with surprise, and confounded by 
the unanticipated scene. They had 
been the first to discern the angry, 
the almost demoniac expression in 
Walter’s face, and had awaited 
events for its explanation. But, 
when the affair, by the threat of the 
latter, appeared to be reaching its 
crisis—when they saw the uplifted 
whip in his hands, and beheld the 
master, with his awkward, scramb- 
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ling, sidelong movement, advancing, 
as it were, to the encounter, there 
was an audible murmur among the 
bigger boys, several of whom now 
arose and stood up in their places. 
Sturdy fellows they were, too, and 
some few of them, as we have heard, 
had been admitted among Stephen’s 
troopers. The passions of Walter 
Dunbar had suffered him to see none 
of these movements, or even to hear 
their murmurs; nor, pérhaps, was 
Stephen Joscelyn more observant, 
under the excitement of the mo- 
ment. 

When, by the last speech of Wal- 
ter, he was forced to believe that he 
referred to Angelica Kirkland, as 
his informant, the tears nearly forced 
themselves into his eyes; but, at 
such a moment, and in the face of 
such an assailant, he must show no 
- sign of weakness! He quietly, but 
resolutely advanced, till he stood 


confronting Dunbar, with only afew 
steps between them. 

“ Mr. Dunbar,” he said, very quiet- 
ly, “I gather from what you have 
said that there is a lady in the case, 
I shall be as scrupulous as yourself 
in forbearing even to conjecture who 


she is. I prefer to assume that you 
assume the responsibility of the 
whole affair, of your own words and 
actions, and do not wish that either 
of usshould involve anybody in our 
controversy.” : 

“Precisely so, sir; I am respon- 
sible for all I say, and for every- 
thing I do.” 

“Then, sir, let me say that you 
should have been sufficiently scru- 
pulous to execute your mission with 
more privacy, and not before such 
an assembly.” 

“No, sir; here! Here, before 
your whole school, I prefer to ex- 
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pose you to the scorn of the coun- 
try, as a vile slanderer and de- 
famer.” 

“Your epithets and declamation 
are hardly wise. You have chosen, 
sir, and I accept your choice. You 
have chosen to assert the falsehood 
as your own, and I accordingly, de- 
liberately brand and denounce you 
—you—as the fabricator of the lie! 
Do you understand that, sir?” 

The demon was fully unloosed. 
With a yell, Walter cried out : 

“Take that, scoundrel !”—and the 
uplifted whip was about to descend; 
and the rule, in the hands of Ste- 
phen, was just as ready to fall ; and, 
with such a weapon, in such hands, 
the blow must have crushed through 
hat, scull, and brain, when the wea- 
pons of both parties were arrested 
by an unexpected interruption—by 
the appearance of new parties to 
the conflict, 

Heated and influenced by what 
they had heard, a concerted move- 
ment took place among the boys. 
Had Walter, or Stephen, but heark- 
ened to the few murmured words 
in a little group of four or five 
among them, it might possibly have 
kept the chief belligerents in more 
sober paces. 4 

“Tl jump upon him first,” whis- 
pered little Dick Marvin to his com- 
rades ; “then you pitch in.” 

And, true to his word, the mo- 
ment the whip was uplifted in the 
hands of Walter, the urchin, agile 
asa monkey, with a single bound 
planted himself upon the shoulders 
of Dunbar, grappling him tightly 
with one arm around his neck, while 
with the other hand he suddenly 
snatched the whip from the grasp of 
the assailant. This was the work 
of an instant, The signal, once 
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given, Walter was grappled by three 
others. The whole school was in 
arms, and all was uproar. Walter 
was surrounded, and in spite of the 
most desperate struggles, he was 
borne to the floor, flat upon his face, 
with half a score of the young ath- 
letes squat upon his body from head 
to feet. It was Gulliver, prostrate 
under the bonds of the Lilliputians. 
* Let him rise, boys. He has had 
enough. He can do no harm. God 
knows, this is humiliation enough!” 
The words of authority from Ste- 
phen, calmly judicial of expression, 
were immediately obeyed. But, even 
though relieved of the pressure of 
his funny antagonists, Walter Dun- 
- bar did not rise from the floor. 
“ Lift him up,” said the master. 
They did so. They raised him to 
his feet, and he stood up at length, 
not erect, but with the aspect of one 
ready to drop again. His hurts, his 
previous illness, these, together, 
might have produced his present 
drooping and prostrate condition. 
But the deep sense of his humilia- 
tion was upon him, and was, per- 
haps, the more sufficient cause. He 
groaned beneath it. He presented 
a pitiable spectacle. The blood still 
trickled from his nostrils. It had 
already streamed over his bosom. 
His clothes were stained with it, and 
some rents in his face, as well as his 
garments, betrayed the free use of 
the claws of the young tigers that 
had brought him to the ground. 
For a few moments he stood, va- 
cantly gazing around him. Then 
his eyes fastened upon Stephen, who 
stood before him still in the very 
spot which he had occupied when, 
in the violence of his wrath, his as- 
sailant had lifted his whip to strike. 
A savage glare of Walter’s eyes, as 
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he became conscious of the presence 
of Joscelyn, declared his unabated 
hate. He smiled bitterly, as he 
said : ‘ 

“Your myrmidons are too many.” 

“I did not need their help, Wal- 
ter Dunbar. Their interposition 
saved you. Had your whip once 
smitten me, I should have brained 
you with a blow. Go, sir; go now. 
Lam sorryfor you. I pity youfrom 
the bottom of my soul.” 

Another hateful glance from Wal- 
ter’s eyes upon the speaker, and the 
humbled assailant wheeled about, 
and half tottering as he went, made 
his way out of the building. 

“Boys,” said Stephen, after Wal- 
ter had gone, “boys, I thank you. I 
had thought to scold you for com- 
ing between me and my enemy. 
What! Did you think that he could 
hurt me? and did you think that I, 
who have kept you all in order— 
stout fellows as you are—was not a 
sufficient match for him? But I 
thank you, now that I think of it. 
But for your timely putting in, Wal- 
ter Dunbar would be now lying a 
corpse before your eyes. I thank 
you.” 

And he waved the heavy rule in 
his hand with such a grasp and 
such a swing, that all present readily 
believed that, even as he had said, 
he could have crushed his assailant 
at a single blow! 





CHAPTER XXIV. 
AFTER THE STORM. 


It is difficult to conceive how 
Walter Dunbar made his way to 
his horse, found and remounted 
him. He walked forth from the 
school-house, anid out to the tree 
where the horse had been fastened, 
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in a sort of doze, with the uncer- 
tain step of one who had been 
stunned, and still continued stupe- 
fied. And when mounted, he rode 
off, with bent figure, like that of a 
man in years. It was the humilia- 
tion in heart and head which thus 
bowed and weakened him—robbing 
him seemingly of all will and pur- 
pose—and not the physical injury 
which he had received. This was 
slight, consisting of bruizes simply; 
but the blood upon his face and 
garments would seem, to a mere ob- 
server, to argue much more serious 
damage. 

He did not depart in the hot 
haste or at the swift gallop with 
which he came. The steed was 
suffered now to walk, and continued 
to do so until the rider was roused 
out of his lethargy by the sudden 
scream of a woman. 

He had met, unexpectedly, with 
the chaise of Mrs. Kirkland, who 
was driving, with Angelica sitting 
beside her. 

The scream came from the lips of 
the latter. 

In his stupor, seeing and hearing 
nothing but the aspect and the 
voice of his own humiliation, he 
had been awakened to the consci- 
ousness of their presence, only by 
the scream of his betrothed, and 
this was uttered only when the 
chaise had so nearly approached 
him, as to suffer the ladies to dis- 
cern the bloodied and torn condition 
of his garments. 

Instinctively, at the first sight of 
them, Walter clapped spurs to his 
horse, which darted by them at 
once in a smart gallop. Angelica 
screamed after him. 

“Walter! Walter!” 
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He answered with a half idiotic 
laugh, but continued on, still plying 
the spur, and seemingly anxious to 
make his escape. 

Mrs. Kirkland immediately wheel- 
ed about, applying the whip to her 
own horse, which was one of those 
good old sedate beasts, to which we 
give the name of a family horse, 
meaning by that such a well-bred 
domestic animal as anybody can 
drive. The whip did not materially 
accelerate the movement of “old 
Bob.” His flanks were inaccessible 
to persuasion of this sort, at least 
when administered only by a female 
hand; and he continued to jog on, 
at an even pace, philosophically 
slow, while the steed of Walter was 
going forward at a topping pace, 
almost amounting to a run. He 
had no guidance from his rider, but 
naturally took the route back to 
the stables where he had been 
sumptuously fed the previous night. 
He reached home, accordingly, a 
considerable time before the ladies 
in the chaise. 

Grace Kirkland, whose feverish 
anxieties had kept her on the look- 
out, happened to be in the piazza 
at the moment of Walter’s arrival. 

Her terrors were heightened as 
she beheld his condition. He was 
there—he was safe. But the blood 
upon his garments showed that 
there had been a violent conflict. 
Was it his blood or that of Stephen 
Joscelyn? The appearance was 
natural, as the former had returned 
in safety, that the blood was that of 
the latter. 

She could not speak. Her limbs 
tottered beneath her. Yet a fearful 
fascination kept her in the piazza, 
watching the person of Walter, who 
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seemed disposed to linger, with his 
steed, in the stable whither he had 
ridden him at once. 

She could no longer endure the 
shocking doubts, fears and anxie- 
ties, which kept crowding upon 
brain and soul, a formidable host, 
more terrible than an army with 
banners, 

She went forth towards the sta- 
ble. As he saw her approaching, 
he advanced to meet her. He had 
probably hoped, in her withdrawal 
from the piazza, to make his way to 
his chamber without being encoun- 
tered and questioned on his way. 
The agony was before him of mak- 
ing known his own defeat, and con- 
fessing to others the secret of his 
humiliations. He could not escape 
it now. 

Shocked at the spectacle which 
his person and dress presented to 
her eyes, and which was infinitely 
more significant of strife as she ap- 
proached, than it had been at a dis- 
tance, she exclaimed, as they met: 

“Oh! Walter Dunbar, what has 
happened? What have you done? 
What means this blood upon you? 
Whose blood? Have you, Walter— 
oh! Walter—have you forgotten the 
commandment, ‘Thou shalt not 
kill ? ” e 

“Tt is my own blood, Grace!” he 
answered, gloomily; “I have killed 
nobody !” 

“God be thanked that it is so. 
But there has been strife, violence, 
and with no cause.” 

“No cause! But do not speak to 
me, Grace—let me pass—let me get 
out of sight! Oh! if I could bury 
myself out of sight forever! My 
God!—my God! Oh! Grace, I 
have suffered to-day the greatest 
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humiliation of my life! I would 
to God that he had taken it! It 
would have been a mércy!” 

“He! Who? Stephen ——!” 

“Aye! Stephen Joscelyn! My 
enemy! My fate! He has triumph- 
ed over me. His foot is even now 
upon my neck!” 

“Stephen your enemy, Walter? 
What a delusion !” 

“ Delusion!—with this evidence 
before you.” 

And he smote his bloody vest- 
ments. Before she could answer—- 

“But they come!” he cried, start- 
ing and hurrying forward. 

The rattling of the chaise was 
heard along the highway. 

“She must not see me thus, 
Grace! Let me pass to my cham- 
ber.” 

He was gone, and a few moments 
after Angelica arrived with her mo- 
ther. 

“But where is Walter?” demand- 
ed ithe mother and Angelica in the 
same breath. They were both in 
a whirlwind of excitement. 

“He has gone to his chamber,” 
said Grace. 

Mrs. Kirkland was about to seek 
him there when Grace interposed. 

“Let him change his clothes, mo- 
ther. Besides, it will not do to ask 
him anything. . He talks like a 
madman.” 

“What could have happened ?” 
cried Mrs. Kirkland. “ He was all 
over blood !” 

“And he looked so wild, and 
laughed when I called tohim. Oh! 
that terrible laugh! It made my 
blood curdle in my veins. He must 
be wounded, mother; you must go 
to him! Don’t mind what Grace 
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says. 
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“T don’t think him much hurt,” 
said Grace, “though he says the 
blood is his own.” 

“Of course, you don’t think him 
much hurt, and don’t care. They 
must have had a terrible fight. 
That Stephen Joscelyn must have 
stabbed him with a knife!” 

“He did not say so!” replied 
Grace. 

“Maybe Walter has killed him!” 

“God forbid!” cried the mother. 
“Oh! Angey, if such a thing has 
happened, it will all be your doing! 
And Walter will be tried for mur- 
der, ——” 

“Stop, mother!” said Grace. 
“You and Angelica be calm, I pray 
you. From what Walter said to 
me, I’m sure there’s not much harm 
done on either side. He told me 
that he had killed nobody—that the 
blood on his clothes is his own 
blood.” 

“Then, to be sure, he must have 
been wounded. It’s cruel of you, 
mother, to let him go to his room, 
and bleed to death by himself.” 

The mother was in a terrible be- 
wilderment. 

“What shall I do, Grace? There’s 
reason in what Angey says.” 

“No, mother. I tell you that 
Walter has no serious hurt. He 
walks and talks pretty much as ever, 
and went to his room, not only with- 
out help, but rapidly; he even ran 
up the stairs, as he did not want 
you and Angey to see him in his 
bloodied and torn garments.” 

“But we did see him, you know, 
and he looked as if he were mor- 
tally wounded! Oh! how dreadful 
he looked !” 

“T tell you, Angelica, he is not 
much hurt. Mother, be quiet, and 
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wa't on his movements. How could 
he be mortally wounded, to gallop 
home at full speed; then to hurry 
up to his chamber, taking two steps 
at a time ?” 

“Oh! but I’ve heard of a man 
walking a full mile, with a bayonet 
stuck right through his heart! 
Grace don’t care if he should die. 
You must go to him, I tell you, mo- 
ther, and send for Dr. Moore. I 
shall die, mother, if you don’t. I 
feel so faint already.” 

And the young lady threw herself 
down upon the sofa, falling back, 
not ungracefully, with an air of 
faintness. 

“Give her some blackberry wine, 
Grace; and, Grace, don’t you think 
if I carried some of the wine up to 
Walter, it might settle his nerves, 


‘and then I could talk to him ?” 


Grace, who had recovered her 
own firmness, in the full faith, not 
only that Walter was unwounded, 
but that Stephen also had escaped 
all serious hurt, now said, authori- 
tatively: 

* And why would you talk to him 
just now, and what would you say? 
That’s the very thing that he would 
dislike most of all. He does not 
wish to be talked to, and to speak 
to him of this affair would be the 
greatest mistake which you could 
make, either of you. No! Let 
him talk to you about it, if he will. 
He will owe it to you, Angey, at 
least to do so. He will feel the ne- 
cessity of making some explanation; 
and, till he does so, you will take 
my advice and say not a word on 
the subject. From what he has 
said to me, I can see that.his worst 
wound is in his soul, not in his 
body. He has evidently got the 
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worst of it in this affair, whatever 
it may have been, and he feels all its 
humiliations.” 

“ Humiliations!” cried Angelica, 
starting up; “you don’t mean to in- 
sinuate that my Walter has suffered 
any humiliations at the hands of 
your Joscelyn!” 

The ancient devil of vanity was 
again in arms. The speech of An- 
gelica sent all the woman blood of 
Grace into her cheek. 

At that moment, to the surprise 
of all parties, Walter Dunbar si- 
lently entered the room. 

“Had he heard anything?” was 
the question of each of the ladies 
to herself. 

His dress had been changed. The 
bloody proofs of his late struggle 
had been cast off, and his ablutions 
in cold water had lessened some- 
what the further evidence of vio- 
lence, which was still sufficiently 
apparent in the face; but his step 
was free and firm—his person was 
erect—there was no sign of wound 
or maim about him; and, after no 
littte effort, he had been able so to 
compose his features as to appear 
with a half smile, laboring, strug- 
gling, and hardly grateful to the 
spectator, faintly showing itself in 
mouth and eye. He had made a 
great effort at ease, if not non- 
chalance, in the brief time which 
had been allowed him to dress. 

His entrance silenced all the 
speakers. But every countenance 
expressed a natural curiosity, sav- 
ing that of Grace. She was about 
to leave the room. 

“Stay, Grace!” said Walter. 
“Stay, and hear what I have to say. 
You all naturally need some expla- 
nation of the spectacle which I have 
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exhibited to you all to-day. It is 
very mortifying to me to say what I 
have to say, but it must be done. 
Once said, I trust, for my sake, that 
it will be no more a subject of re- 
mark among us. You must know, 
then, that, under a sense of injury, 
I attempted an act of violence to- 
day, dnd got the worst of it! I 
cannot give you particulars, nor en- 
ter upon details which have been 
most humiliating to me. I have 
been rash, perhaps, and erring. I 
may have been mislead”—here he 
looked significantly at Angelica— 
“but if so, I have been sufficiently 
punished for my error. Enough, 
that the affair has ended thus far 
without the commission of any 
crime! I have been the only suf- 
ferer, and you see in what small de- 

0.” 

“Will it go no further, my son?” 
demanded Mrs. Kirkland, earnest- 
ly, laying her hand upon his arm. 

* J do not desire that it should,” 
he replied. “In fact, there is one 
consideration, especially, which 
makes me regret the course which I 
have taken. I did not design, I 
assure you, anything beyond the 
mere expression of my anger and 
resentment, and the exposure to 
himself of a dishonorable proceed- 
ing on the part of another. But 
there was new provocation given 
me, and, under the passions roused 
by the new provocation, I forgot 
my own previous resolution of for- 
bearance. Enough now. If you 
will permit me, we shall hereafter 
avoid the subject.” 

Grace looked at him very earnest- 
ly when he spoke of the dishonor- 
able proceedings of another. She 
looked then at Angelica. Oh! how 
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she longed to speak, and defend the 
absent and the injured! But there 
stood her sister—the truly guilty 
one—already white in the face, from 
that portion of the speech of Wal- 
ter—inadvertently made, perhaps— 
in which he spoke of having been 
mislead. Grace, as well as the mo- 
ther, trembled quite as much as An- 
gelica, at the utterance of this sen- 
tence. All were silent, and, having 
made his explanation, brief as it 
was, Walter again left the room 
quite as suddenly as he had enter- 
ed it, returning again to his charh- 
ber. 

His effort at composure was short- 
lived. He had performed his part 
with sufficient dignity; and this 
done, in compliance with what he 
owed to society, as a gentleman, he 
relapsed into his former moodiness. 
But he was outwardly composed. 
The very sense of humiliation under 
which he labored, had the effect of 
subduing his conduct, if not his 
mind, to the soberest paces. He 
appeared at dinner and at supper, 
talked a little, but not freely, and 
evidently under great mental effort 
at self-restraint. Sometimes, in 
the midst of the conversation, he 
would start up and walk the room 
in silence. He did not trust him- 
self with Angelica alone, nor, at 
present, did she desire that he 
should. Both, for reasons of their 
own, were unwilling to be alone to- 
gether. She feared his question- 
ing. He did not distrust her, though, 
had he better known Stephen Jos- 
celyn—had he not been persuaded 
that Stephen had played a viperous 
and treacherous part—he might 
have been startled at his solemn 
and stern denial of the charge 
made against him, and of the man- 
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ly forbearance he had shown, when 
taught that a lady’s name was in- 
volved in the slander which he yet 
so solemnly denied. It was the 
keen sense of humiliation, in the 
heart of the lover, that made him 
shrink from every exposure of his 
weaknesses or humiliation, to the 
eye of Angelica. They had a brief 
interview that night, and, silly as 
ever, she would fain have gratified 
her curiosity, at the expense of his 
sensibilities. She forgot his en- 
treaties, as well as the counsels of 
Grace, so far as to say: 

“But tell me, Walter, what did 
take place between you ?” 

Then, sternly looking at her, he 
answered: 

“ Have I not implored of you all, 
that you would not refer any more 
to this subject?” 

“But that was before them all, 


Walter. Surely, it is different when 
you are alone with me ?” 

“Were you wise, Angelica, you 
would know that our policy is to dis- 
course of things only which are grate- 


ful. Enough for you to know that 
the result of the affair this day has 
put my mind in such a frame, that I 
know not if the things which have 
pleased me once will ever please 
me again. I know not that even 
your love will ever be to me the 
precious thing that it was before.” 
“Oh! don’t you say so, Walter.” 
“My heart has grown old in the 
last few hours. I feel it withering 
within me. Ay, Angelica, I think 
it would be better for you, if yours 
would close against me, and open 
only to some more happy suitor— 
one upon whom the Fates do not 
always frown! I am a doomed man. 
Every step I take, even in the flush 
of hope, youth, ambition and pride, 
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conducts me only to new humilia- 
tion. Better for you, perhaps, than 
wedding such a lover, forswear our 
sex forever, and live alife of maiden 
solitude, never looking out upon the 
sun.” 

She was not the woman to com- 
prehend this speech. 

* But I won’t, Walter, not while 
I live, and while you live. Never, 
never, never!” 

And she wound her arms about 
his neck, and hung upon him foud- 
ly; but her kisses might as well 
have been pressed upon lips of mar- 
ble. He felt them not—he did not 


requite them, but very quickly un- 
clasped her arms from about his 
neck, and paced the floor with his 
own arms crossed upon his bosom, 
his chin drooping down, as if seek- 
ing rest also, and his eyes commun- 
ing only with the floor. 


“Doomed!” he exclaimed, bitter- 
ly ; “doomed !—with every forward 
step taken only towards some mock- 
ing humiliation! Oh! God, what 
jibes, what mockings will follow 
upon this last most bitter action. 
Fool! fool that Iam, to learn no 
wiser lessons from the past—not to 
see that my true wisdom is to crawl 
out of the sun’s eye, and hide my- 
self from a world, in whose fields I 
can only reap humiliation.” 

She followed his steps—she again 
clung about his neck. She longed 
to tell him of her crime and error ; 
but her feeble and vain nature was 
too much for her courage, her truth- 
fulness, or magnanimity and sense 
of justice. She felt that she ought 
to relieve his se!f-reproach by her 
own—by s:lf-accusation and re- 
pentance ; but her nature was too 
little earnest for even this small de- 
gree of self-sacrifice. And while 
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she hung upon him, seeking by fond- 
ness to reconcile him to himself, 
there was a rap at the outer door. 
Then both remembered that the 
tread of a horse had been heard, 
from the road, but a few moments 
before. 

The rap was repeated. 

It was late. All the servants had 
gone to bed. 

Walter went to the door, and the 
surprise which he felt was natural 
enough, when he found himself face 
to face with no less a person than 
Major Alison. 

He was, as we well know, no ad- 
mirer of Major Alison. There was 
no cordiality between them. But 
common courtesy compelled Walter 
to be civil; and then, Major Alison 
took an early moment to say that 
he brought letters from his (Wal- 
ter’s) father, which required instant 
attention. 

He was conducted into the par- 
lor, introduced to Miss Angelica, 
and: soon Mrs. Kirkland, who had 
not retired for the night, was sum- 
moned to receive one of these let- 
ters. 

That to Walter summoned him 
home, in very imperative language. 
The father wrote : . 

“T have important business which 
you must attend to. I can confide 
to no person but yourself. It is de- 
sirable that Major Alison should 
spend a part of his time on the river, 
a part of it on Beach Island, from 
whence -he will need to go into the 
contiguous country. I could desire 
that our cousin Mary (Mrs. Kirk- 
land,) would give him a welcome to 
her dwelling, for a brief period, and 
thus serve one who is, even now, bu- 
sied in the service of her kinsman. 
I have wriiten to her on this sub- 
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ject. Itis desirable that the pre- 
sence of Major Alison, at her resi- 
dence, should remain unknown and 
unsuspected, as long as possible. 
He will adopt and continue such 
precautions as he may deem neces- 
sary for security.” 

The letter to Mrs. Kirkland was 
to the same effect. That good lady, 
though she had not forgotten that 
she had a quarrel, or, as she phrased 
it, “a crow to pluck,” with her 
cousin Dunbar, was sufficiently 
prompt and courteous in her wel- 
come to Major Alison, who began, 
accordingly, to play the courtier, 
with his wonted grace and subtlety. 
ie made himself very soon quite 

home, and Angelica very quickly 
displayed her satisfaction, in a pro- 
longed conversation with so charm- 
ing a guest. 

Walter was astounded at the fa- 
cility with which, in a few moments, 


she had thrown off all the signs of 
that passionate, anxiety which had 
made her cling to his neck with such 


fervid professions. But he was not 
displeased with any influence which 
could divert the keen eye of Alison 
from his own mental distraction. 

Having done the honors to her 
new guest, provided refreshments, 
roused up Billy to see to and feed 
the horse of the stranger, tue good 
lady, followed by her daughter, re- 
tired to rest. She had previously 
indicated to Walter the chamber she 
had designed for Alison, and he was 
left to “do the honors.” 

The two gentlemen were left to- 
gether. Alison showed himself dis- 
posed to be flexible, and was talka- 
tive enough, if-not communicative. 
Walter was as stately and reserved 
as usual. The only subject upon 
which he could have desired that 
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the other should speak, namely, the 
object for which his father so pe- 
remptorily desired his speedy re- 
turn, was one which he did not 
touch upon at all; and the pride of 
Walter did not suffer him to ask any 
questions. 

Very soon the dialogue, such as 
it was, came to a dead pause be- 
tween them, and Walter, professing 
to be fatigued himself, and assuming 
that the new comer was in like con- 
dition, took up a candle, and pro- 
posed to show him the way to his 
chamber ; and so the pair withdrew 
for the night. 


CHAPTER XXvV. 
A TOUCH OF GOUT. 


The next day, after a sleepless and 
miserable night, Walter took his de- 
parture from Beach Island, for Au- 
gusta, leaving Major Alison in pos- 
session of the field. But this con- 
sideration gave him no concern. He 
seemed to have no apprehension 
from the gallantries of that cour- 
tier-like gentleman, and had no rea- 
son to question the fidelity of An- 
gelica, however much he might be 
surprised at her flexibility. 

We may take for granted that the 
Major was not the person to forbear 
any of the privileges to which his 
graces of manner and social re- 
sources might prompt him to pre- 
tend ; and we may assume that he 
soon became quite as marked in his 
attentions to the beauty of Beach 
Island as he had been to her of the 
“Sand Hills” of Augusta. His ap- 
proaches were destined to be quite 
as familiar, to Angelica, as they had 
been to Annie Dunbar; and, with 
this advantage, that they were 
scarcely received with so much cold- 
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ness and hauteur. Youthful gallan- 
try needs to be kept in frequent ex- 
ercise, if only to make its right hand 
perfect in its cunning; and gay 
young gentlemen are very apt to 
play the lover, if only that they may 
pleasantly pass the time. It forms 
no subject of scruple, or even 
thought, with cavaliers of the ball- 
room, that young damsels are liable 
to deceive themselves as to the qua- 
lity or character of the courtesies 
which they receive ; and it is, per- 
haps, quite as fortunate for the dam- 
sels that so many of them can, with 
such facility, learn the secret of re- 
quiting the suitor in his own coin. 

Angelica was gay enough in spi- 
rit to welcome the cavalier with 
smiles, without deigning him any 
further favors. Her vanity liked 
homage, while her cunning disarmed 
it mostly of the power of harm. Be- 
sides, what degree of love she could 
feel, was really enlisted in behalf of 
Walter, who, with quite as fine a 
person as any which she knew, was 
of a good house, with very fair pros- 
pects, had high reputation for mo- 
rals as well as talents, and was gene- 
rally considered—to use the elegant 
language so frequently employed by 
those who do not suffer from much 
ardency of temperament—as being 
“as good a catch” as any in the 
country. 

Major Alison, lying under all day 
in the house, and sallying forth only 
by night, had sufficient opportuni- 
ties for the exercise of his gallan- 
tries, and testing the quality of hers. 
We shall leave them thus related, 
for the day at least, taking for grant- 
ed that, without disturbing the old 
match, they will be found a sufficient 
match for one another. So mote it 
be. 
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Walter was received very coolly 
by his father, who soon let him know 
the business for which he had re- 
quired his presence. The scheme of 
Alison, which he had suggested to 
the old man, for sending Walter up 
to the highlands, the better to wean 
him from old and dangerous asso- 
ciates, and bring him into contact 
with those who might succeed in‘ 
bringing him into the right politi- 
cal fold, had ripened to maturity 
during his absence at Beach Island. 
Walter was to be the bearer of “ dis-. 
patches” to certain leading men. 
among the highland gentry, which» 
he was taught to believe were 
vast importance to his father’s 
terests and the public goods :@Fle 
was instructed to treasure them as 
sacred, and to deliver them only into 
the hands of those to whom they 
were severally addressed. There 
were letters to his kinsman, Moses 
Kirkland, to Colonel Robinson, Ro- 
bert Cunningham, ichard Pearis, 
and others, all of whém were -en- 
gaged in the work of subsidizing 
the common population in behalf of 
the royal cause. 

Now, these letters were really only 
shams—they were little more than 
letters of introduction. Old Dunbar 
and Alison had sent their real dis- 
patches by avery different hand, 
anticipating the departure of Wal- 
ter, but announcing his coming, and 
revealing to all these persons, the 
plot against his supposed political 
preferences ; requesting that he be 
kept among them for a scason, until 
his latent loyalty should be devel- 
oped, by their influence upon him, 
into some activity. He was to be 
persuaded to commit himself to the 
cause, and a Captain’s commission, 
already filled out, and signed by th« 
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royal Governor in South Carolina, 
was to be employed as one of the 
lures by which to beguile him into 
the royal ranks. It was well known 
to them that he had not yet, in any 
way, committed himself to what they 
facetiously called the “rebel” cause. 
His indecision of character was 
what they had to correct ; and, to 
decide his course, they very well 
conceived that the processes employ- 
ed should be to give him a proper 
bias, under leading minds; assail 
his virtues through his impulses and 
passions; minister to his self-es- 
teem as much as possible, and when 
once committed to scme overt act 
or speech, it was felt, and believed, 
that his self-esteem, or, if you will 
so call it, his sense of honor, would 
keep him faithful to the cause. 
They were to keep him among them 
in constant intercourse with the 
chief men, and unapproachable by 
persons of adverse sentiments ; and 
thus, from hearkening only to one 
mode of speech, argument, and opi- 
nion, they reasonably calculated on 
giving the necessary direction to a 
mind, the great defect of which was 
the absence of that wit which is so 
essential to the manly virtues in any 
character. 

Verily, a very pretty plot, which 
old Dunbar persuaded himself was 
quite justifiable, though his son was 
the subject of it. 

We have said that he received his 
son coldly. Perhaps it would have 
been better to have said that he re- 
ceived him without any show of af- 
fection or sympathy. For he was 
not cold, but irritable, and even pas- 
sionate. Naturally of impatient and 
irritable temperament, he was now 
suffering from an attack of the gout, 
which kept him from his daily prac- 
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tice upon his war horse. For his 
son, he had few words, and these 
were simply commands. 

“You will go,” said he, “ to-mor- 
row ?” 

. ©T will go,” was the answer. 

“ Start at daylight.” 

* At daylight.” 

“Very good! I will not see you 
then again till your return.” 

The young man bowed his head 
in silence. The father gazed at him 
sternly and steadfastly for a few mo- 
ments. Their eyesmet. The stern 
coldness of glance in the one, was 
encountered by a sort of vacant, 
apathetic, unmeaning stare in the 
other. 

The submission of the young 
man—the passive, soulless, lifeless, 
indifferent air and manner—so full, 
as it seemed, of utter hopelessness, 
suddenly touched the father’s heart. 
He fancied that this condition was 
the result of the exercise of his own 
authority. He could not otherwise 
understand it. He little knew, had 
not as yet heard of that recent hu- 
miliation on Beach Island, super- 
added to those which had gone be- 
fore, which had been as the last fea- 
ther on the back of the overburden- 
ed camel. And he knew nothing of 
those psychological characteristics 
of the youth—a mother’s gift, per- 
haps—which were so very unlike his 
own. 

Enough, that he was touched. 
Rising with difficulty from his cush- 
ioned chair, he said, in softened ac- 
cents, somewhat broken : 

** Will you give me your arm, my 
son? Help me to my chamber.” 

The arm was given in silence. 
When the two had entered the old 
man’s chamber, he said, brokenly : 

“You will take care of yourself, 
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my son. Beaman! And God be 
with you and bless you.” 

And he put his arms around the 
son’s neck and kissed his cheek ten- 
derly. There was no answering em- 
brace, kiss, or show of affection. 

The old man burst out in one of 
his passionate ejaculations. 

“Great God, young man, is there 
no blood in your body, no spirit in 
your soul, no feeling in your heart? 
What means this apathy ?—this 
cold-blooded, insensate lifelessness? 
Ay, deadness of everything that 
should be precious to manhood? 
Speak, sir, and tell me what it 
means?” 

“ What would you have me say ?” 
answered the youth, gloomily. 

“Say? Say anything! Curse your 
father, if you will, only show some 
signs that you live—that you feel—” 

“T feel, but do not live! Is it not 


enough that I obey you? You have 
not suffered me to feel or live as I 
would, and in coercing my will with 


your own, you take my life! Iam 
your creature, not my own.” 

“Hal—and why the devil, sir, 
have you submitted to me? Why 
did you not resist before? Why do 
you submit now? Why not bid me 
defiance? Better a thousand times 
that you should rebel against a ty- 
rant father, than forfeit the rights 
of your own soul and manhood !” 

“You never taught me this les- 
son before. You have cursed your 
son when you suspected him of such 
defiance.” 

“Tt is not too late! Curse me, 
sir. Curse me now, for your own 
sake, if you would regain your lib- 
erty.” 

“Tt is too late, sir. You have 
doomed me.” 
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“Walter !—my God!—how much 
he looks like his mother now!” 

Walter was gone. The father 
sank down upon the side of his bed, 
and covered his face with his hands, 
What a history was embodied in 
that last sentence which broke so 
unconsciously from his lips! What 
a story did it tell of the despotic 
husband, terrible in his self-esteem, 
ruling his household with the rod 
of iron ; savaze, if resisted in his 
despotism ; and in the sustenance 
and growth of his self-esteem, ut- 
terly blind, deaf, and in every way 
insensible to the sweet sympathies, 
the loving feelings, the warm ten- 
derness, which, at every step, he 
trode down beneath his feet. 

Yet, old Dunbar fancied himself a 
Christian. He had daily prayers in 
his family. He himself delivered 
them; read from the Bible, and 
rose up always with a delightful 
sense of satisfaction. His loud 
tones, his imperious manner, even 
while he prayed, with eyes open, 
but cast upward, seemed all the 
while to say to the spectator, “ God 
should be very grateful to me now, 
for all that I am doing in his behalf 
on earth.” 

Alas! alas! this miserable Hu- 
manity ! 

The groans of the father, which 
followed the flight of the son, and 
which grew from that obtrusive me- 
mory of the pitiless past, failed to 
effect any change in the mood or 
manner of the son. He himself, 
full of his own agonizing sense of 
humiliation, had no uttered an- 
guish. The house, but for the 
groans from that upper chamber, 
was all in silence, and these groans 
might be due quite as much to the 
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gout as to the human susceptibili- 
ties. 

Yet, no! The son Aad struck a 
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blow at the very heart of the father 
which he felt through all the iron 
which incased it. 


( To be continued. ) 
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IX. 
HE WILDERNESS—MAY, 1864. 

From 1861 to 1864, the war was 
war. Thenceforth it was slaughter. 

The Federal Captains McDowell, 
McClellan, Pope, Burnside, Hooker 
and Meade had fought pitched bat- 
tles—sword’s point against sword’s 
point. General Grant was now go- 
ing to bind his left arm to his ad- 
versary’s, and stab with the bowie- 
knife until one or the other was 
dead. 

His theory of war had in it a 
grand simplicity. Lee could only 
be crushed by hard blows. To at- 
tain that end, he had only to “ham- 
mer continuously.” When General 
Meade spoke of maneuvering for 
position, General Grant replied: 

“Oh! I never maneuver!” 

There was the whole coming cam- 
paign in a nutshell. 

The Army of Northern Virginia 
was, thus, in General Grant’s esti- 
mation, & body of men whom he 
could not intimidate—General Lee 


& commander whom he could not 
out-general. Well, he would shatter 
that army by simple brute foree— 
by the sheer weight of his gigantic 
sledge-hammer, “hammering con- 
tinuously.” He would overcome 
Lee, not by “maneuvering,” but by 
simple, plain, hard fighting. 

In the first week of May, 1864, 
the Titan, with his hammer, crossed 
the Rapidan at the fords in Spott- 
sylvania, and began to batter at his 
great opponent. 

It remained to be seen which 
would first be shattered—the sledge- 
hammer or the anvil. That was of 
tempered steel, and would endure 
much. Would it endure this? 

Such was the problem, which, 
from the 5th of May, 1864, to the 
9th of April, 1865, the world had 
presented for its solution. As the 
days wore on, the radical change in 
the whole theory of the war became 
more and more apparent. There 
were to be no more battles of Ma- 
nassas, Sharpsburg, Fredericks- 
burg, Chancellorsville, Gettysburg 
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—combats wherein one side or the 
other had the advantage, and the 
struggle ended for the time. One 
great wrestle was no longer to sum 
up @ campaign, and give the sol- 
diers rest until the next. General 
Grant had adopted a new plan—to 
hammer and hammer—to “fight it 
out on this line if it took all the 
summer”—to go on fighting until 
one was dead—to grapple and drag 
his great adversary, and hurl him 
into the “last ditch,” or be hurled 
‘into it himself. 

When war is thus conducted, it 
has, as we have said, a grand sim- 
plicity. It is true, it is not instruc- 
tive to the military student, but it 
possesses the interest attached to 
bloody fighting. You can’t help 
being vividly impressed by the spec- 
tacle of two bull-dogs clinging to 
each other with teeth and nails— 
two game cocks cutting each other’s 
eyes out with their gaffs—a hun- 
dred thousand men, who, breast to 
breast, tear each other to pieces. 
That terrible and ghastly campaign, 
dragging its bloody steps from the 
Wilderness to Appomattox, may 
not have been war exactly, as the 
world understands war, but it had 
a frightful attraction in it—its glare 
was baleful, but brilliant. 

And General Grant was not 
wrong—not in the least. It is the 
fashion to deny him military geni- 
us. He had a better thing—a just 
conception of the work before him. 
The rapier had been tried for three 
long years, and Lee, that great 
swordsman, had parried every 
lunge. What was his Federal ad- 
versary of the huge bulk and mus- 
cle to do now, in these last days? 
Take the sledge-hammer in both 
hands, and, leaving tricks of fence 
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aside, advance straightforward, and 
smash the rapier in pieces, blow by 
blow, shattering the arm that wield- 
ed it to the shoulder blade. 

The Army of Northern Virginia 
could not be out-generaled and out- 
fought; Grant determined that it 
should be worn out and destroyed, 
man by man. He could not at one 
great blow stab it to death; he re- 
solved to drain its heart’s blood, 
drop by drop. All his predecessors 
had failed. On the 9th of April, 
1865, he had succeeded; and was it 
not that good soldier, Albert Syd- 
ney Johnston, who said, ‘Success 
is the test of merit ?” 

Let us now follow General Grant. 
At every step which he took, a roar 
shook the ground. The new En- 
celadus was more Titanic than the 
old. The voleano flamed in ad- 
vance, 

In tracing the battles which 
sprung up wherever his heel was 
placed, we shall have few maneuvers 
to describe. This or that brigade 
or division rarely accomplished this 
or that heroic feat. Brigades, ‘divi- 
sions, even corps, are lost in the 
smoke. Through the lurid cloud 
you saw only huge masses hurled 
against each other—a storm thun- 
dered—when night came, five or ten 
thousand men were dead, that was 
all. 
The question was not whether 
this or that brigade had fought 
well, What was the result was 
asked. Men had ceased to be hu- 
man beings; they were units, the 
representatives of force, merely. 
For your death to be spoken of, 
you must be at least the commander 
of a corps. 

Half a mile gained, and a portion 
of the breastworks carried—ten 
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thousand “casualties.” There was 
the whole. 

But, in these observations upon 
General Grant’s war-theory, as ap- 
plied to Lee, we have somewhat an- 
ticipated the order of things. That 
programme was thrust on him. 
His plan, he says in his report, was 
“to hammer continuously against 
the armed force of the enemy and 
his resources, until, by mere attri- 
tion, if by nothing else, there should 
be nothing left of him, but an equal 
submission with the loyal section of 
our common country to the Consti- 
tution and laws.” (“An equal sub- 
mission.” Ah! General, that phrase 
seems a mockery to-day—October, 
1867—does it not?) But that was 
after his first encounters with Lee. 
It was then that the “attrition” 
programme was found necessary. 
When General Grant advanced to 
the Wilderness, his object was un- 
doubtedly, and properly, to make 
as much of the road to Hanover 
Junction and Richmond as he pos- 
sibly could, without a fight. This 
is scarcely to be questioned; at least, 
it was the belief of the highest of- 
ficer of the Confederate army, and 
the attacks which he delivered in 
the jungle did not prove the con- 
trary. As the reader will soon see, 
General Grant thought the force 
there was only Lee’s rear guard as 
he retreated. 

Before following the movements 
of the combatants, let us look for a 
moment at their relative numbers. 
Therein is the true glory of the 
South—a heritage of honor, of which 
nothing can deprive her. 

Grant’s “available force present 
for duty, May 1, 1864,” was, by the 
official statement of the Federal 
War Secretary, one hundred and 
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forty-one thousand one hundred 
and sixty-six men. Throughout the 
month of May reinforcements, “to 
repair the losses of the Army of the 
Potomac,” constantly arrived, mak- 
ing the number of his troops operat- 
ing “on this line” nearly, or quite, 
two hundred thousand men. 

Lee had “present for duty” at 
the same time, as the rolls of his 
army will show, 52,626.* Pickett 
and Breckenridge brought him af- 
terwards 10,000 men at most. With 
about 62,000 troops of all arms, Lee 
fought from the Rapidan to Peters- 
burg, repulsing the assaults of near- 
ly, or quite, 200,000. 

What was the explanation of 
Lee’s paucity of troops? Why did 
that army, which had numbered 
67,000 bayonets at Gettysburg, now 
number only about 40,000? To an- 
swer these questions a volume would 
be necessary—wounds closing now 
would bleed afresh. Let it pass. 
The fact alone need be stated—that 
the force defending Virginia was re- 
duced to that. But they were the 
“Old Guard” of the army—men 
who had made up their minds to 
fight to the end—whose courage 
and constancy, not hunger, hard- 
ships, nakedness, wounds nor death 
could affect—who had resolved to 
live or die with Lee. 

And they adhered to that resolve 
with unshaken constancy, to the 





* Col. Walter H. Taylor, A. A. G. of the 
army, puts the effective at somewhat less, 


13,000 
17,000 
10,000 


40,000 
10,000 


‘Total of all arms 50,000 


—MS. of Col. Taylor. 
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end. They fought over every step 
of ground from the Rapidan to Ap- 
pomattox with a nerve and dash so 
stubborn that their very enemies 
wondered; and when, cut down to 
less than 8,000 bayonets, they were 
dviven to surrender, there were 
tears on the gaunt faces, black with 
powder, which had never been thus 
melted before. 

Ten words from Lee had brought 
those tears. The roar of Grant’s 
cannon had only made them laugh 
and cheer. 

Let us follow now the Federal 
Thor as he advanced to the arduous 
work before him. 

On the morning of May bth, 
General Grant was across the Rapi- 
dan with 100,000 men—the rest 
were hastening up. 

When his adversary began thus 
his great advance, Lee had held the 
line of the Rapidan above as far as 
Liberty Mills. Hill was on his 
left, Ewell on his right—Longstreet 
was in reserve, near Gordonsville. 

No sooner, however, had Grant 
begun to move than Lee broke up 
his camps, put his army in motion, 
and—without, apparently, the least 
design of retreating upon Rich- 
mond—went down to the Wilder- 
ness to fight. 

Some critics called Lee cautious; 
there was a terrible audacity in his 
caution. With his 50,000, he was 
going to attack Grant’s 140,000--to 
order “Halt!” to that commander 
in full career. 

On the morning of the 5th, he 
was in the Wilderness, had thrown 
down the gauntlet, and the great 
struggle began. 

We have already described that 
singular and sombre country—a 
land of thicket, undergrowth, jun- 
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gle, ooze, where meri could not see 
each other twenty yards off, and as- 
saults had to be made by the com- 
pass. The fights then were not as 
easy even as night attacks, for at 
night you can travel by the stars. 
Death came unseen; regiments 
stumbled on each other, and sent 
swift destruction into each other’s 
ranks, guided by the crackling of 
the bushes. It was not war—umili- 
tary maneuvering; science had as 
little to do with it as sight. Two 
wild animals were hunting each 
other. When they heard each 
other’s steps, they sprung and grap- 
pled. The conqueror advanced, or 
went elsewhere. The dead was 
lost from all eyes in the shadowy 
depths. 

This may seem a fancy sketch. 
It is the truth, and that truth is 
shown by the curious spectacle here 
presented by officers, advancing to 
the charge in that jungle, compass 
in hand, attacking not by sight, but 
by the bearing of the needle. 

In this mournful and desolate 
thicket did the great campaign of 
1864 begin. Here, in blind wrestle, 
as at midnight, did 200,000 men, in 
blue and gray, clutch each other— 
bloodiest and weirdest of encoun- 
ters. War had had nothing like it. 
The genius of destruction, tired, ap- 
parently, of the old commonplace 
killing, had invented “ The Unseen 
Death.” 

Let us now follow the great 
drama, scene by scene, accompany 
its advance, step by step, to the fall 
of the curtain. 

Lee, marching down from Orange, 
found himself, on the morning of 
the 5th of May, in face of the 
enemy. He had only two of his 
corps with him—those of Hill and 
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Ewell. Longstreet had not arrived 
from Gordonsville. 

Ewell, on the left and in advance, 
- occupied the Old Turnpike, across 
which, as his troops arrived, he 
formed line of battle. Hill came by 
the Plank Road, on the right of 
Ewell, and formed line there. These 
two great highways, running from 
the west toward Chancellorsville, 
struck straight into Grant’s flank, 
as he marched by way of the Brock 
Road toward the South. 

The Federal Generals had not 
believed that Lee would have the 
boldness to advance and attack. 
They were sure that he would fall 
back to the line of the Central Rail- 
road to protect Richmond. When 
the gray-coats now appeared in 
their front, the force was supposed 
to be merely a decoy to detain the 
Federal army while Lee passed for- 
ward toward Hanover Junction. 

General Meade, at least, thought 
so. On this morning he was with 
Grant at Wilderness Tavern, and 
said: 

“They have left a division to fool 
us here, while they concentrate and 
prepare a position toward the South 
Anna, and what I want is to pre- 
vent those fellows from getting back 
to Mine Run.” 

Those fellows were Lee, Hill and 
Ewell. They were not intent on 
getting back to Mine Run, or fool- 
ing anybody. On the contrary, they 
were bent on fighting—a fact which 
soon became apparent. 

At noon, the combat—a species 
of “feeler” preceding the bloody 
battle of the next day—began. 

Tho head of Ewell’s column had 
just formed line of battle, across the 
Old Turnpike, when it was furiously 
assailed by Warren’s corps of the 
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Federal army. Then came the tug. 
Warren’s assault was so rapid and 
determined that Ewell’s front bri- 
gades were driven in on his main 
body. There the enemy found, 
however, the real wall. Ewell threw 
his remaining force into the line of 
battle; advanced straight upon War- 
ren; swept him back; seized two 
pieces of artillery, and about a thou- 
sand prisoners ; and the whole Fe- 
deral force was crushed back into 
the thickets of the Wilderness from 
which they had emerged.* 

Such was the result of the first 
assault—made, apparently, upon the 
theory that the Confederate force 
was small, and could easily be des- 
troyed. It was now found to be 
formidable, and to occupy both the 
Turnpike and Plank Road. 

An attack followed upon the force 
holding the latter. The thunder on 
the left had scarcely died away when 
a heavy assault was made on A. P. 
Hill, extending across from Ewell’s 
right. There an obstinate attempt 
was again made by General Grant 
to break through and find out what 
was behind. 

The attack was stubborn, the lines 
closing in, in a rough wrestle ; but 
no headway was made, though Gen. 
Hancock put his best troops into 
the fight. “The assaults,” says 
General Lee, “were repeated and 
desperate, but every one was re- 
pulsed.” ‘When night fell, the at- 
tack had completely failed in driving 
Hill from his ground, and the Fede- 





* The Federal loss in this fight was 3,000 
men, but Ewell lost some of his best offi- 
cers. Among these it may be permitted 
the present writer to mention his dear 
friend, Colonel William W. Randolph, one 
of the bravest gentlemen ot Virginia. 
Peace to his ashes, 
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ral forces fell back to their original 
position in the thickets, along the 
Brock Road, from which they had 
advanced. 

Thus ended the first round. Re- 
sult—nothing. General Granthad, 
however, discovered that the whole 
Confederate army was in front of 
him, bent on a fight ; that if he did 
not attack, they would ; and he re- 
solved to bring on the battle at once. 

Lee had come to the same resolu- 
tion. The affair seemed arranged 
in council of war between the two 
commanders. Grant ordered an at- 
tack at five in the morning—Lee or- 
dered an attack at five in the morn- 
ing. And at five, accordingly, the 
musketry began to rattle. 

Then the opposing lines rushed 
together; the thickets thundered 
with the long, steady crash of small 
arms, for that was no place for ar- 

tillery. 

* The battle of the Wilderness had 
begun in earnest. 

It was a furious grapple all along 
the lines of the two armies, rather 
than a battle in the ordinary mean- 
ing of the term. There was no room 
for strategy—it was useless to man- 
euver for position, when one spot of 
ground was as good as another. 
General Grant, at least, seemed to 
have no plan beyond attacking his 
adversary in front, and breaking 
him to pieces. 

It speedily became apparent, how- 
ever, that General Lee had a plan, 
and a thoroughly matured one. 
That plan was to envelope the left 
flank of the Federal army, as it 
stretched out along the Brock Road 
running south—attain the rear of 
their left wing, and crush or drive 
back the whole army on the Rapi- 
dan. 
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At five, as we have said, the op- 
ponents closed in, fighting breast to 
breast almost, in the thicket. Each 
had thrown up slight temporary 
breastworks of saplings and dirt— 
beyond this they were unprotected. 
The question now was which would 
succeed in driving his adversary 
from these defences, thrown up al- 
most within a few yards of each 
other, and from behind which 
crackled the musketry. 

Never was sight more curious than 
that. On the low line of these 
works, dimly seen in the thicket, 
rested the muzzles, spouting flame ; 
from the depths rose cheers; charges 
were made and repulsed, the lines 
scarcely seeing each other; men 
fell, and writhed, and died, unseen; 
their bodies lost in the thicket, their 
death groans drowned in the steady, 
continuous, never-ceasing crash. 

In front of Hill, holding the Con- 
federate right, Grant had massed 
his crack troops, determined, ap- 
parently, to break through, or die 


g: 

The greatest merit of this officer 
was undoubtedly his skill in mass- 
ing for assault; and Hill here felt 
his heavy hand. He was borne back 
by the simple weight of the mass 
hurled against him, and at seven 
o’clock had been driven more than 
a mile on the army trains in his 
rear. Grant was pressing on—Lee’s 
whole right seemed carried away, 
his left, under Ewell, cut off from 
succor, when at this moment the 
Deus en Machina appeared in the 
person of Longstreet. 

That officer had marched from 
Gordonsville, followed the Plank 
Road, pressed forward more rapidly 
at the sound of the firing, and now, 
as Hill fell back, fighting obsti- 
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nately, Longstreet came to his as- 
sistance. 

Having driven Hill, the Federal 
_ commander had paused to reform 
his disordered line, before striking 
a decisive blow. When, about nine 
o'clock, he advanced to deliver that 
blow, he struck up against Long- 
street, and recoiled from that stub- 
born obstacle. 

Then Lee took the initiative. 
Grasping the fresh forces of Long- 
street—10,000 veteran troops, upon 
whom long experience told him he 
could rely—he hurled them against 
Hancock’s corps in his front ; swept 
away two divisions at the first blow; 
and advancing steadily, drove back 
the whole left wing of the Federal 
army in confusion, to the line of the 
Brock Road. 

For the moment, then, everything 
was carried away. No exertions of 
the Federal officers could rally the 
men. The troops broke, anda great 
victory seemed about to crown the 
day. 

Lee was pressing on; his hand 
reached out to clutch the Brock Road, 
and by that means turn the Federal 
left. 

“T thought we had another Bull 
Run on you,” said Longstreet toa 
northern writer, long afterwards, 
for I had made my dispositions to 
seize the Brock Road.” 

To understand the significance of 
that threat, look at the map. The 
Brock Road held by Lee, Grant was 
shut up in the Wilderness. There 
was no more chance for him than 
there had been for Hooker. He 
was flanked and huddled up in the 
thicket. 

That moment was undoubtedly 
the turning point of the whole cam- 
paign. But this sombre Wilderness 
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was hostile to us. What shadowy 
Fate was it that ever tracked the 
Confederates then?—that struck 
down Jackson at the instant when 


he was about to extend his left at 
Chancellorsville, and cut off Hooker 
—that now struck down Longstreet 
when his right reached out to cut 
off Grant? 

Longstreet had formed his co- 
lumn for the great assault; the 
grand blow was about to be deliv- 
ered—when riding with his staff in 
front of his own lines, he was mis- 
taken, in the thicket, for a Federal 
officer, and fired on, at twenty paces, 
by his own men, gs Jackson had 
been. ; 

That fatal fire arrested everything 
for the time. Longstreet was struck 
by a bullet in the throat, which, in- 
flicting a dangerous wound there, 
buried itself in his right shoulder, 
which was paralyzed for many 
months afterwards. He was borne 
to the rear, along the advancing 
lines of his men, as Jackson had 
been—returned their enthusiastic 
salutes, and disappeared pale and 
bleeding. 

So fell Longstreet in his great mo- 
ment, when he seemed to hold the 
victory in his clenched hand. 

Before General Lee could arrive, 
and take the place of his great Lieu- 
tenant, the golden moment had 
passed. More than three hours had 
passed ; the Federal left, seeing its 
danger, had called for reinforce- 
ments; they had hurried to the 
threatened point; when Lee at- 
tacked in person, about 4 P.M, 
Hancock’s line was thoroughly re- 
formed, strengthened, and impreg- 
nable. 

It was no longer an enemy fleeing 
in confusion, but a massive order of 
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battle behind works which must be 
carried by assault. 

Above all, was the Brock Road 
looked to. That vital point was 
now guarded by a force which made 
the hope of carrying the position 
desperate. 

Lee, nevertheless, attacked, and 
then came the veritable struggle, to 
which all that preceded had been 
but the preface. 

The spectacle was grand and ter- 
rible. The woods had been set on 
fire; and flames crackled, dense 
clouds of smoke rose; from that 
witch’s cauldron of fire and suffo- 
cating smoke rose cheers, groans, 
shouts, and the long crash of mus- 
ketry, as the lines closed in. Where 
the wounded were struck down they 
fell; where the dying staggered, 
they breathed flame. It was a ve- 
ritable hell “ in little.” 

Lee led the Texans of Gregg in 
person, right into this pandemo- 
nium, and it was here that the troops, 
seeing the old cavalier exposing 
himself recklessly, shouted : 

“To ihe rear! To the rear!” 

That shout brought back the old 
days of Napoleon—the hour when 
he promised his men that if they 
fought as he wished, he would not 
lead them, and expose himself. 

It was long before that protest of 
“Lee to the rear!” rising in a shout 
from the men, moved its object. At 
moments like that, Lee was no long- 
er the Commander-in-Chief, he was 
the sabreur. 

The battle was now in full blast, 
and the Wilderness was swept by a 
true hurricane. The two armies 
were grappling in the thicket ; and 
the eombined forces of Hill and 
Longstreet drove everything in their 
front. 
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As the gray masses rushed through 
the blazing thicket, the blue lines 
gave way—the Confederates dashed 
headlong to the works—and, storm- 
ing them at the point of the bayo- 
net, planted their standards there, 
and uttered a wild cheer, which rose 
above the din and the flames. 

The enemy’s works were thus won, 
but they were worthless. What 
were they in that crazy country, 
where there was no “ position,” and 
no “advantage of ground”—where 
you could not see ten yards in your 
front? The enemy, nevertheless, 
made a vigorous effort to recover 
them, and the fighting continued 
until night, when it terminated, leav- 
ing the two armies still locked in 
that miserable thicket — neither 
driven. 

On Lee’s right, Ewell had had a 
hard tussle with General Sedgwick ; 
and here it was that Gordon, that 
brave of braves, made an attack 
which, if made in greater force, 
would have probably done for the 
right of the Federal army what 
Longstreet endeavored to do against 
its left—that is, envelope and crush 
in its whole left wing. 

It is useless to speak of Gordon 
to any old soldier of the army. 
They know that brave soldier—that 
man possessing the «lan of Murat, 
with the coolness and acumen of the 
first army leaders of history. He 
urged in the morning a turning 
movement against the Federal right, 
and it was not made. In the even- 
ing it was seen to be the thought of 
a great soldier, and Gordon was or- 
dered to make it, and did make it. 
He advanced upon Sedgwick, turned 
his flank, struck him with the bayo- 
net, drove the Federal troops in ut- 
ter disorder from their works, and 
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was in the rear of Grant’s army, 
ready to “turn and rend it,” when 
he was ordered to return. 

He had broken to pieces the Fe- 
deral right ; captured two of their 
Generals ; the ground was strewed 
with muskets, knapsacks, and dead 
bodies—and on the next morning 
it was found that the enemy had 
abandoned the entire line of works 
on their right. 

Such was Gordon’s great blow. 
He did what he could with his force. 

Thus the battle had ended on the 
left as on the right. 

Neither side had gained anything. 

But General Grant had made up 
his mind to one thing—that he would 


get out of that wretched country as ~ 


soon as he possibly could. 
He had attacked his adversary 
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with all the troops at his command, 
and instead of driving Lee, Lee had 
driven him. It was therefore neces- 
sary to advance or retire—and Grant 
was not the man to retire then. 

He put his army in motion ; hur- 
ried forward by the Brock Road to- 
ward Spottsylvania ; pressed on as 
rapidly as Stuart’s cavalry would 
permit ; and reached Spottsylvania 
Court House, only to find Lee in his 
front there. 

In the gloomy depths of the Wil- 
derness thickets lay thousands of 
corpses in blue and gray—that was 
all. 

The whippoorwill was crying from 
the tangled underwood. 

The war-hounds had gone to tear 
each other elsewhere. 





SONNET—THE SOUTH. 


Italia bright ! thy destiny severe, 
Hath been foreshadowed here. 
For, like Euridice, thy soul has fled ; 
Thou liest beautiful but dead. 
A torpor hangs upon thee, and a sleep, 
My country, far more hopeless and more deep 
Than death itself benumbs 
Thy spirit ; all thy sons may weep; 
But, alas! to thee no Orpheus comes, 
For thou shalt be restored, 
Neither by song, nor lyre ; 
But by the warrior’s sword, 
And by the hero’s fire, 
Who for his country bleeds ; 
And the music of undying deeds, 
Wrought by thy sons, must form the pan and the choir, 
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[TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH OF SOUVESTBE. } 


Some traveler says, speaking of 
the Spanish posados, that they are 
“a kind of shelter, where certain 
men, called ‘tavern-keepers,’ fur- 
nish you, for the night, smoke and 
vermin.” Another has added that, 
“in the land of the Cid, there were 
no landlords who fed the lodgers, 
but lodgers who fed the landlords.” 
And a cotemporaneous writer pub- 
lishes that strangers who go through 
the eastern provinces of the Iberian 
peninsula ought to carry their beds, 
if they do not like to sleep in sheets 
sowed to the woolen mattresses, 
and only changed every spring. 
Whatever exaggeration there may 
have been in these observations, it 
is certainly true that the inns now 
are far superior to those of two 
centuries ago. At that epoch they 
were, indeed, but a kind of cara- 
vansaries, frequented by muleteers, 
who found there a straw bed for 
themselves and their mules. The 
most comfortable had only (besides 
the stable and the common eating- 
room) a garret divided into many 
compartments, called chambers by 
courtesy, which were reached by a 
ladder. Now, it was into one of these 
chambers that Don Jose de Tuey 
d’Alcantra, admitted Doctor at Sala- 
manca, hidalgo in his quality as 
Asturian, but possessing in the 
world only the clothes he had on, 
twenty reals and a passable opinion 


of his own merit, was shown. Al- 
though he was little over thirty, he 
had already tried many occupations, 
without finding in any the opulence 
which, in his opinion, would have 
suited him as well a3 any other, and 
now returned to Leon in the hope 
of being employed by the Count 
Don Alonzo Mendos, who possessed 
a magnificent estate, between Toro 
and Tamora, which had been al- 
ready visited by the Doctor. Un- 
fortunately, at his first questions to 
the inn-keeper, he was informed of 
the Count’s death, and he was still 
depressed with the surprise and 
disappointment of this news at the 
moment our tale begins. “ Don 
Alonzo dead!” repeated he, stupe- 
fied. ‘“And buried,” added the inn- 
keeper—“ magnificently buried !—as 
became aman of his rank.” “Is the 
chateau occupied by his heirs?” 
“The sole heir was the Ccunt’s ne- 
phew, and he has given orders to 
Peter Carallos, notary of Argellis, 
to offer the estate for sa'e, and it 
ought to be delivered to the new 
proprietor to-morrow, if I mistake 
not.” Jose thought that he would 
also need, apparently, agents to 
manage his new estate, and he 
could, perhaps, get the place; con- 
sequently, after a moment’s reflec- 
tion, he declared his intention of 
remaining at the inn until after the 
transfer. The inn-keeper approved, 
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and, assuring him he could no- 
where find better lodging or better 
cooking, he confirmed his assertion 
by bidding him remark all the con- 
veniences of the chamber assigned 
him. This was, indeed, so much 
the better ventilated, as three of 
the four panes in the window were 
broken, and, as it was placed in the 
roof, he could enjoy an unlimited 
view of the sky. As to the furni- 
ture, it consisted only of a wooden 
bed, garnished with a straw mat- 
tress, a rickety stool and shaking 
table, but the spaces between the 
beams of the roof formed, as the 
inn-keeper observed, numerous com- 
partments, which supplied the places 
of wardrobes and closets. Most 


of these recesses were, indeed, filled 
with soiled trumpery, earthen vases, 
glass vials, and, with what surprised 
Don Jose especially, books and pa- 


pers. The inn-keeper confessed 
that all these had been left by an 
old Doctor who had lived in this 
room many months, occupied with 
studying, distilling plants and writ- 
ing. But, suspicion having arisen 
that he was of Moorish origin, and 
the king’s last decrees ordering ex- 
pressly the expulsion of all the de- 
scendants of this race, he had been 
obliged to go suddenly, and aban- 
don' all his baggage—that is to 
say, his vials, papers and books. 
Left alone, Don Jose could not re- 
frain from thinking of all the long 
train of misfortunes and accidents 
which had followed him through 
life thus far. “Ihave tried every- 
thing in vain,” said he; “ chance has 
always disappointed my hopes, and 
made me theo slave of circumstances, 
Oh! how happy are those who can 
always follow their fancy, control 
circumstances, and remain king of 
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their lives, instead of submitting to 
everybody on all occasions.” As 
these reflections threw him into a 
state of gloomy sadness, he sought 
to distract it by opening one of the 
books left by the Moorish Doctor; 
it was an expose of the Natural 
System, written in Latin. Jose 
looked over some pages, then chose 
another volume, which treated of 
the occult sciences, and, at last, a 
third relative to the great work. 
The choice of these books clearly 
indicated that the old Moor was an 
alchemist, perhaps a necroman- 
cer !—for at this epoch, it was not 
rare to find a man, especially in 
Spain, who had studied the art of 
controlling the invisible powers. 
Rendered curious by his first re- 
searches, Don Jose turned from the 
books to the manuscripts. He look- 
ed over many, which seemed to con- 
tain only general directions relative 
to the transmutation of metals; but 
at length he found, shut up in a 
leaden box, a roll of parchment, the 
first lines of which struck him; they 
were recipes of magic, to accom- 
plish certain wonders, such as mak- 
ing oneself invisible, transforma- 
tions at will, and passing instantly 
through immense space. At last he 
found a paragraph entitled thus: 
“The way to make our will become 
the sovereign law, and accomplish 
itself instantly !” The young Doctor 
gave abound of joy. “By the holy 
cross,” cried he, “if the means suc- 
ceeded, I should ask nothing bet- 
ter! To make our will the sover- 
eign law! Is not that the last de- 
gree of human felicity? ‘Let us see 
only if this end can be attained 
without compromising one’s soul.” 
He read the recipe indicated in the 
MS., and found nothing contrary to 
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the faith. To acquire the promised 
gift, it was sufficient to pronounce 
before sleoping a certain prayer, 
and to drink from a little flask, hid- 
den in the bottom of the leaden 
box. Jose sought this flask, opened 
it, and found it contained a few 
drops of a black and odorous liquid. 
He hesitated a moment, not from 
doubt as to the potency of the for- 
mula and philter, for his opinions 
were those of his age, but to be 
certain he had made no mistake. 
He reread them, the already deci- 
phered lines of the roll, and, be- 
sides a postscript, which he had not 
observed before. This P.S. only con- 
tained these words: “Our impo- 
tence is a providential barrier, op- 
posed to our folly by God.” “Good 
God! the old Doctor loved, like 
others of his race, to sing the com- 
mon places of morality, with every- 
thing; but now, I have only to do 
with his sentences, and I prefer try- 
ing his recipe.” With these words, 
he raised the flask to his lips, and 
pronounced the long formula which 
was ordered; he had scarcely fin- 
ished, when his eyes closed, and he 
slept. * * * * * 
Don Jose did not know how long 
his sleep had lasted, when it seemed 
to him that the day light came 
through his window. He rose with 
effort, and remained some time in 
that state of semi-consciousness 
which precedes complete awaking. 
At length his ide:s cleared; the 
sight of the parchment and the 
empty flask recalled what had hap- 
pened the night before; but, as he 
perceived no change, either in him- 
self or his surroundings, he believed 
the Doctor’s recipe had failed. “Oh! 
it was a delusion,” said he, sighing ; 
“T wake in my garret, with my own 
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jacket and my empty purse! Yet, 
God knows, whether I desired it 
filled.” He did not finish; his eye 
fell on the post on which he had 
hung his clothes, and was arrested 
by the leather pouch hanging from 
his pocket, stuffed out with gold 
pieces! He started, and rose, rub- 
bing his eyes, and, extending his 
hand, seized the purse, and emptied 
it out on the bed. There were 
crowns of gold in it, indeed; more 
gold crowns than he had ever own- 
ed maravedis at one time! The 
philter was acting; he could now 
realize all his desires! Wishing to 
make instantly a second experi- 
ment, he desired that the garret 
should be transformed into a sump- 
tuous chamber, and his rusty habits 
into a new black velvet costume, 
faced with satin. His wish was im- 
mediately accomplished. He then 
demanded a breakfast for an arch- 
bishop, served by little negroes 
clothed in red. The breakfast cov- 
ered a table, which was suddenly 
laid, and the little negroes entered, 
with wines and chocolate! He con- 
tinued for some time trying his new 
power in all ways. At last, certain 
that his desire was, indeed, become 
the “ sovereign law,” he rushed out 
of the inn, in an intoxication of joy 
impossible to describe. It was, 
then, true that this parchment had 
made him, in a few hours, richer 
than the richest, stronger than the 
strongest! He could do whatever 
he chose! What was not included 
in these words? and how he felt 
himself rise in his own esteem as 
he repeated them! What were 
kings, emperors, the Pope himself, 
compared to him? All these were 
restricted by established rules, by 
the laws of the possible, whilst he, 
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his domain was limited only by his 
fancy! How fortunate that the 
Moorish Doctor’s parchment had 
not fallen into the hands of some 
ignorant and avaricious man, car- 
ried away by evil passions, instead 
of those of an hidalgo, reasonable 
in all his wishes, master of his pas- 
sions, and admitted Doctor at 
the University of Salamanca! 
Thus humanity might be improved! 

Don Jose Tuey d’Alcantra res- 
pected himself too much to abuse 
his unlimited power. In according 
it to him, Providence had recognized 
his worth, and he was determined to 
justify the choice by his conduct. 
He resolved to give the best proof 
of it by himself moderating his am- 
bition. In his place, any one else 
would desire to be a king, with a 
palace, courtiers, and an army ; but 
Don Jose was an enemy to gran- 
deur. He determined to content 
himself with the prrchase of Count 
Mendos’s estate, and to live there, 
with some millions, the title of 
Count, and the privileges of a gran- 
dee of Spain, as an honest and mo- 
dest philosopher. He proceeded, 
then, without delay, towards the 
village of Argellis, where the sale of 
the property was to take place. The 
road he had taken led to Turo also, 
and was crowded with peasants, mu- 
leteers and merchants, going there. 
As he proceeded, Don Jose looked 
right and left, and made on each 
little experiments of his power. To 
the smiling and affable young girl, 
he wished a happy meeting ; to the 
old merchant on foot, a scat in the 
carriage which was passing ; to the 
poor beggar, a piece of gold rolling 
suddenly at his feet, and all was in- 
stantly accomplished. Encouraged 
by success, Don Jose passed from 
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the role of guardian angel to that 
of archangel. After having suc- 
ceeded, he wished to do justice. So 
he punished a foppish soldier by a 
gust of wind which blew his hat into 
the river ; the merchant who whip- 
ped his mules cruelly, by frighten- 
ing and dispersing them in the 
woods. The situlado, who seemed 
to him to look too disdainfully upon 
the foot travelers, from the height 
of his carriage, by suddenly break- 
ing one of his proud wheels. In all 
this, Don Jose obeyed his fi-3t im- 
pulses, just as any one’s air pleased 
or displeased him, according jus- 
tice as though by inspiration. In 
this way he arrived in sight of the 
Chateau de Mendos, where magnifi- 
cent woods bordered the road. 
Wishing to avoid the sun, which 
was getting too warm, he took an 
avenue which he knew, by which he 
could reach the village also. It was 
one of the most beautiful days of 
suminer ; the hedges were covered 
with flowers, and the forests re- 
sounded with the songs of thou- 
sands of birds. The wood-cutters, 
camped in leafy huts, worked the 
wood which was down, transforming 
it into different household utensils. 
Don Jose decided that when the 
ground belonged to him he would 
systematize this work, in accordance 
with ideas peculiar to himself. He 
even drew with a pencil, on the cor- 
ner of his parchment, the plan of a 
forest hamlet, which should unite 
the convenient and the picturesque. 
On reaching the meadows, he found 
there also that the irrigation could 
be better extended, and calculated 
the probable amount of profit to 
arise from it. He was better satis- 
fied with the rivers, and recalled a 
number of verses from Horace on 
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the occasion, and passages from 
Scripture, which naturally led to the 
strongly disputed question, whether 
the wine manufactured by Noah was 
white or red. As tothe grain fields, 
he decided that they should be con- 
verted into pasturage for flocks, and 
he would clear the coppices to make 
grain fields, He was thus occupied 
with his plans as next proprietor, 
when a sudden and imperious voice 
demanded who had given him per- 
mission to go through the Mendos 
estate? He turned, and perceived a 
young man, whose costume indicated 
high rank. He rode an Andalusian 
horse of marvelous beauty, and 
richly equipped. Don Jose having 
taken time to examine him, instead 
of replying, the young lord repeated 
his question in an impatient tone. 
The Salamanca doctor smiled with 
the placid and confident air given by 
consciousness of power. “Is there 
any need for permission to visit an 
estate without a master?” asked he. 
‘** Who told you this had none ?” re- 
plied the cavalier. “Those who told 
me that Peter, notary of Argellis, 
had orders to sell it to-day.” ‘Then 
you visit itasa purchaser?” “Asa 
pu'chaser.” “And do you know what 
isasked forit?” “That is whatI ex- 
pect to hear verysoon.” “Ithas been 
estimated at 400,000 crowns of gold.” 
“The property is worth more.” The 
gentleman laughed out. “Upon my 
soul, here is a rich bidder!” cried 
he, in a mocking tone, “ who travels 
very modestly for his fortune!” “T 
am accustomed to going on foot,” re- 
plied Don Jose, with princelygood hu- 
mor. ‘That is being too humble,” re- 
plied the young man, “and your lord- 
ship would be, certainly, more com- 
fortable on my Andalusian.” “Do 
you think so?” said Don Jose, taken 
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with a sudden fancy. “So much, that 
I am tempted to dismount and offer 
him to you,” answered the cavalier, 
still more ironically. “It is easy to 
satisfy you,” returned the Doctor, 
“and since you think so, I desire you 
to dismount.” At the moment, the 
horse kicked, and threw the young 
lord suddenly on the grass. “ You 
have frightened my horse,” cried he, 
rising, pale with anger. “I helped 
to accomplish your intentions,” said 
Don Jose, who had taken the bridle, 
and was preparing to mount. The 
young man advanced towards him, 
with his whip raised. “Get away, 
fool, or I will cut you in the face,” 
cried he, beside himself. The blood 
rose to Don Jose’s brow. “ The Sig- 
nor forgets that he speaks to a hi- 
dalgo,” said he, fiercely, “and that he 
carries asword, like himself.” “Then, 
let us see if you know how to use 
it,” said the cavalier, drawing his 
own, and advancing upon Don Jose. 
On any other occasion, the latter 
would have attempted conciliation, 
but the young siranger’s threat had 
moved his bile, and the ccrtainty of 
having nothing to fear, gave him 
unwonted courage. He thought, 
also, that his adversary needed a 
lesson, and he desired him a wound 
sufficient to make him reflect upon 
the inconveniences of anger. This 
desire was immediately followed by 
its effect ; the young lord dropped 
his sword, uttering an exclamation 
of grief, and Don Jose, who was sure 
he had desired only a slight wound, 
did not worry himself about it; and 
willing to complete the lesson, in 
playing his role out, excused himself 
gravely to the cavalier for what had 
happened, and added that he bore 
him no malice, and to prove it, would 
accept his previous offer. Speaking 
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thus, he mounted the horse, bowed 
to the cavalier, and took the road to 
the village, in a trot. This last ad- 
venture added a slight degree of 
foolishness to the good opinion 
which he entertained of himself. 
He had mystified a man; he was 
equally satisfied with his mind and 
his courage. He knew for an abso- 
lute certainty that nothing could 
withstand his will ; tliat it was per- 
mitted to him to conquer all oppo- 
sition, humiliate all pride, and he 
was already so familiar with this 
thought, that he no longer felt as- 
tonished at it. The only thing 
which now astonished him was the 
idea of resistance in others. He 
could not endure it ; he regarded it 
as rebellion against legitimate au- 
thority. Thus, as he passed through 
the village, he found it prepared to 
run down a muleteer who did not 
get out of the way fast enough. The 
instinct of tyranny grew in his soul, 
like a rising tide. He conducted 
himself towards the agent entrusted 
with the sale much more like a mas- 
ter coming to take possession, than 
a purchaser, inquiring the conditions 
of the proposed bargain. Unfortu- 
nately, Peter informed him imme- 
diately that the Mendos Chateau was 
no longer for sale. You may ima- 
gine the disappointment. -This es- 
tate, for which he had meditated so 
many improvements in advance, and 
contrived so many changes, escaped 
suddenly from him. He had ex- 
pended so much imagination on it, 
and so many reminiscences from 
Horace, for the man whose will had 
become the sovereign law! It was 
impossible! The mere idea of such 
opposition to his wishes made him 
indignant, and it was with hauteur 
almost angry that he demanded of 
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the notary the reason why the es- 
tate was no longer for sale? “ Be- 
cause Don Henriquez, the Count’s 
nephew, has become heir of another 
estate also,” replied he, “and the 
re-establishment of his fortunes has 
decided him to keep the Mendos 
property.” “ What!” asked Jose ; 
“whatever price be offered him?” 
“He will refuse.” “ You are sure?” 
“He told me so himself this morn- 
ing.” “ Heis here, then?” “He 
left here an hour back for the 
Chateau.” Don Jose guessed it was 
his unknown cavalier, and could not 
restrain an exclamation. The busi- 
ness man responded by some ex- 
pressions of condolence, to which 
he added that Don Henriquez was 
especially anxious to retain the cha- 
teau on account of the hunting this 
autumn. “Zounds!” thought Jose, 
angrily, “I wish I had wounded him 
enough to take away the hope of 
his enjoying it.” And he added to 
himself that such a motive should 
not hinder Don Henriquez from ac- 
cepting his proposals. “The place 
pleases him,” bowed the notary, 
“and I must say it combines all at- 
tractions for that—first,an admirable 
location.” “Iknewit,” replied Jose, 
brusquely. “Woods, fields, gardens.” 
“T have seen them,” interrupted the 
Doctor, again, whose covetousness 
this description augmented. “Very 
well,” replied Peter; “but what, per- 
haps, the gentleman has not seen 
are the embellishments of the inte- 
rior, effected by the late Count. 
There is a gallery of paintings by 
the best masters.” “ Pictures !” ex- 
claimed Don Jose. “TI have always 
adored pictures ; although I prefer 
statues.” “The chateau is peopled 
with these.” “Is it possible?” “Not 
to speak of a library.” “Thereisa 
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library, sir?” cried the Doctor. “Of 
30,000 volumes.” DonJose made a 
gesture of despair. “And such a 
treasure would be lost!” continued 
he; “this arsenal of science would 
remain in the hands of an ignora- 
mus ; for this Don Henriquez must 
be ignorant.” The notary shrugged 
his shoulders. “Oh, oh!” said he, 
lowering his voice, “his lordship 
knows what a young man of noble 
family, rich and fond of pleasure, is.” 
“T was certain of it,” interrupted Don 
Jose, “he is a bad fellow.” “ There is 
good in him. He is only a little 
fiery, which has already been the 
cause of his having several difficul- 
ties.” “Thatis it—a bully, a duelist,” 
continued the Doctor. “I might 
have been sure of it.” And he ad- 
ded to himself—let him especially 
be prevented from going on in this 
way, by losing his sword arm ; that 
is justice. ‘“ Age will correct those 
faults,” continued Peter, “and also, 
Lhope, this lavish prodigality. Not- 
withstanding his wealth, he is al- 
ways in need, and has already re- 
quired all the arrears from his uncle’s 
farmers.” ‘And they have paid?” 
“ Scarcely, for the last harvests were 
bad.” “That is cruelty,” cried Don 
Jose, sincerely indignant. “What! 
press from men who need every- 
th'ng, when he has the fortune of 
& prince, a chateau with statues, 
pictures, and a library of 30,000 vo- 
lumes! Such a man isa real scourge, 
and it would be desirable that Spain 
should be delivered from it.” “ What 
isthe matter?” asked the notary. “A 
misfortune, agreat misfortune,” cried 
a domestic. “ Don Henriquez has 
fought.” “Aye? And been wounded, 
dangerously?” “No; butin trying 
to pursue his adversary, who was 
escaping on his horse, he fell so as 
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to aggravate his wound, and fainted 
on the road.” “And he was found 
there?” “That is to say, a driver, 
passing without seeing him, brought 
him from his swoon, by crushing his 
right hand.” “Heavens! and he 
brought him here! Then he is 
saved?” “Alas! this minute, just as 
he was passing under the mason’s 
scaffold, a stone fell and injured 
him fatally!” Don Jose recoiled like 
@ man suddenly struck with a fright- 
ful light. All this was his work. He 
had first wished a man serigus in- 
jury, which would make hunting 
impossible for him, then the loss of 
his sword hand, then death, for the 
public good ; and these successive 
accidents had immediately respond- 
ed to his wishes. Thus, after hay- 
ing tortured and crippled a man, he 
had finally killed him! This thought 
crossed his mind like a flash. He 
tried to upset it by crying it was 
impossible ; but even at that mo- 
ment the door opened and four ser- 
vants appeared bearing the bloody 
and motionless corpse of the young 
lord. Don Jose could not support 
this sight; a violent emotion over- 
powered him; everything around 
him disappeared; and he found 
himself on the straw pallet, in the 
tavern garret, before the window, 
through which the sun’s rays began 
to beam. The Doctor’s first feeling 
was joy at having escaped from his 
horrible vision ; then the events of 
the evening before returned to him, 
and he comprehended all. The po- 
tion he had taken, believing in the 
Moorish Doctor, was one of those 
powerful narcotics which, exciting 
our faculties during sleep, transform 
our habitual desires into dreams. 
All which he had taken for reality 
was but a dream. Don Jose reflect- 
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ed long in silence; then taking the 
roll of parchment which was still in 
his pallet, he read it over again, lin- 
gering on the last sentence, which 
he had scrawled the evening before; 
he reread it many times, and at last, 
shaking his head with a serious air, 
he said: “This is a salutary lesson, 
by which I will profit, if I be wise. 
I had believed that to be happy, I 
only needed the power to do what I 
‘chose, without thinking that the 
will of man, when unrestrained, 
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passes from pride to extravagance, 
from extravagance to tyranny, and 
from tyranny to cruelty.’ Alas! the 
Doctor was right—‘ Our impotence 
is a providential barrier opposed by 
God to our folly.’” This dream was 
so beneficial in its effects on Don 
Jose, (now become simple Jose,) 
that he afterward accepted his hum- 
ble fortune more patiently, and died 
long after second major-domo of the 
chateau of which he had once hoped 
to become the lord. 
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Repupution! Awful word |—made 
expressly to frighten the timid, and 
to alarm the possessor of plunder 
and illegal funds. But it is to bea 
word of great moment in this coun- 
try at a not very distant time. It 
need not be the creed of any politi- 
cal party, for it will stand upon far 
higher grounds than that—upon in- 
evitable and irrepressible necessity. 
The road of repudiation, or of an- 
nihilation of government values, 
which France traveled over in 1718 
and 1720, and again, from 1790 to 
1795, is surely opening before us ; 
and nothing but a miracle, greater 
than the resurrection of Christ’s 
body, can sav» us from draining the 
same bitter cup of worthless Gov- 
ernment paper. The Government 
of France enacted laws making it 
death for any man to bring distrust 
upon Government funds, or for re- 
fusing to receive them at par. But 
even that did not prevent the assig- 
nats, or paper legal-tenders, from 


becoming utterly worthless. This 
terrible law could not prevent the 
assignats from running down, in the 
brief space of five years, to a point 
so near to nothing, that a French- 
man with 10,000 francs of Govern- 
ment paper in his pocket could not 
pay for a pair of boots; and the 
next year the Government paper be- 
came entirely worthless, and was 
abandoned. Our own country had 
a bitter piece of experience in this 
line, all along from 1778 to 1781. 
The lesson is an instructive one. As 
the Government increased its paper 
issues, prices went up, or more pro- 
perly speaking, the value of paper 
money went down. At first this re- 
sult was, as now, foolishly charged 
to speculators in gold and silver. 
All such were denounced as enemies 
of their country. In some cases the 
stores of merchants were broken 
open, and their goods sold at limit- 
ed prices by committees appointed 
by the deluded people. As early as 
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1776, Congress passed a resolution 
that, ‘ Whosoever should refuse to 
receive in payment Contizental bills, 
should be declared and treated as 
an enemy of his country.” But, 
notwithstanding all the devices to 
keep up the credit of Government 
paper, it ran down in the short space 
of six years so low that a dollar in 
silver or gold was worth five hun- 
dred dollars of Government paper. 
That is a pleasant piece of history 
for the bondholders of the Lincoln 
war-debt. But the debt represented 
by the Continental paper was as 
just and righteous a debt as ever 
was contracted by the faith of man. 
Not so, however, with our present 
war-debt, every dollar of which has 
been illegally contracted—piled up- 
on the people in violation of the 
Constitution, and for purposes which 
the Constitution condemns as crimes. 
We hear a great deal of senseless 
affirmation that “the debt of the 
country must be honorably paid.” 
Passing by the eternal impossibility 
of paying it, we have a right to ask, 
if that debt was honorably contract- 
ed? That question hasa great deal 
to do with the moral obligation to 
pay. Are the people morally bound 
to pay a debt which they had no 
hand in creating, because it was 
amassed in violation of that instru- 
ment (the Constitution) by which 
they have agreed to be bound? 
With the people, the debt is not a 
voluntary one. In the proper sense 
of that word, it is nota debt at all. 
It is a levy made upon the people 
by military power, and is, really, no 
more binding upon their honor than 
the demands of a highwayman. 

We also pass by the absurdity of 
the idea that one generation has a 
right to contract immense debts for 
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another generation to pay. Can 
the son be bound, without his con- 
sent, to pay the debts of a spend- 
thrift, or a drunken father? Or, to 
speak more plainly, can the fanatics, 
swindlers, and revolutionary vaga- 
bonds of this generation, bind all 
future generations of our offspring 
to pay the expenses incurred by our 
career of swindling and oppression? 
What is this war-debt? Is it siz 
thousand millions? No one can tell 
what it is. But though we are in 
darkness as to the amount, we are 
not so in relation to the nature of 
the debt. From whom is it due, if 
due at all? From the poor. When 
it gets home to its last, or final rest- 
ing place, it is on the shoulders of 
the poor, of those whose only capi- 
tal is in their own labor. And to 
whom is it due? To the rich, to 
those who have either amassed it by 
swindling, or taken it off of the 
hands of swindlers. For, at best, 
so much of the debt is due to swin- 
dling alone, that the legality of the 
whole mass is tainted, even upon 
that ground. A judicious writer on 
the finances of the Government, 
who belongs to the party called 
“loyal,” J. 8. Gibbons, has just pub- 
lished a very able work entitled, 
* The Public Debt of the United States,” 
in which he has boldly risen above 
the entrammelments of his party, 
and laid bare an array of facts which, 
whatever may be his own conclu- 
sions, makes the payment of such a 
debt a crime, to say nothing about 
the impossibility of paying it. See 
what a picture he draws of the class 
for whose benefit this debt is due: 
«‘Thousands of persons, the respectable 
as well as the bal, includ.ng officers of 
every rank, both in military and civil life, 
and ia all branches of the Government, le 
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gislative, judicial, and executive, are known 
to have acquired immense fortunes, ex- 
ceeding by twen y or fifty times the legiti- 
mate rewards of their service. Heads of 
bureaus, cabinet ministers, and their rela- 
tives, generals, quartermasters, commis- 
sioners, stockholders and contractors, who 
before the war possessed next to nothing, 
are now in the enjoyment of incomes which 
may, without exaggeration, be described as 
princely. It is a fitting climax to this 
scandalous record, that the impunity of the 
most infamous peculators is guaranteed by 
the complicity of men who are held in high- 
est esteem in every circle of society ; and 
that, at least, a fourth of the national debt 
has been made up by fraud and embezzle- 
ment.” 

To say that such a debt ought to 
be paid, is to declare that the poor 
ought to be taxed in perpetuity to 
pay the interest on sums stolen from 
themselves. But itis said that thou- 
sands of innocent people hold the 
bonds. So do thousands of inno- 
cent people get hold of counterfeit 
money, and forged checks and notes, 
but in the courts af justice the loss 
is declared theirs. But have the 
holders of these illegal or unjust 
bonds, generally come into posses- 
sion of them innocently? Have 
they not exchanged taxable property 
for them, for the purpose of throw- 
ing all the burdens of taxation upon 
those who are too poor to purchase 
Government bonds? Suppose a 
community of a hundred families— 
fifty men have disposed of all their 
real estate to fifty others, who live 
by cultivating the land. The first 
fifty put all their capital into non- 
taxable United States bonds, and 
leave the other fifty to build all the 
school-houses, pay teachers, and 
bear all the other burdens of society, 
while the bondholders cannot be 
reached to be taxed even for the 
education of their own children. 
Ought men who will resort to such 
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disreputable shifts to avoid their 
share of the necessary burdens of 
society, to be pitied when the swin- 
dling bonds become ashes in theic 
hands? Can they be looked upon 
as innocent victims? Are they not 
parties to a general system, invent- 
ed for the express purpose of swin- 
dling the poor? Have not the poor, 
of which the masses always are, a 
perfect right to resist and throw off 
taxes so unequally and unjustly laid 
upon their shoulders? The able 
author above quoted, who is one of 
the straightest of the “ Radical” 
sect, politically, has answered this 
question in the following language : 


‘*It becomes the duty of the individual 
to pay a necessary tax, but it is a social 
right to resist an unnecessary tax. What is 
necessary in the connection is just, and 
hence the payment of a necessary tax is a 
moral as well »s a civil act. No honest 
man will attempt to evade it. But the ob- 
ligation becomes less binding, and less its 
moral character, in proportion as the tax 
exceeds necessity, and grows too oppres- 
sive; and thisis the source of the senti- 
ment of repudiation, which, far from being 
the fruit of ignorance, or of mere atrocity, 
has its roots in the natural soil of the mind, 
among profound ideas of justice and moral 
right.” 


This able writer, in continuing his 
remarks on this subject of repudia- 
tion, shows that the popular boast 
of the vast national resources of this 
country is not the least guarantee 
against the repudiation of this tre- 
mendous war-debt. He says: 


*¢‘ There is serious danger connected with 
this subject, in spite of all the boastings of 
inexhaustible resources so confidently put 
forth in the successive reports of the Trea- 
sury departmant. * * * The germ of 
repudiation, therefore, is natural to the 
case; and the full development of such 
contingencies as have befallen Great Bri- 
tain, as frequent wars, and the necessity of 
costly military establishments at all times, 
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or simply of mismanagement in the finan- 
ces. In the natural resources only of a 
country there is no certain security against 
re, udiation, or against perpetual taxation, 
which is the same thing. Plenty fosters 
extravagance, and invites plunder in pub- 
lic affairs. The histo'y of national debts 
shows that they have increased most ra- 
widly on superabundant resources, while 
they have been restrained by scant or un- 
certain incomes. 

‘*Repudiation of debt is, therefore, not 
so impossible, that we are justified in treat- 
ing it with contempt. It is not, per se, as 
it has been generally characterized, under 
all circumstances, an extrinsic, unnatural, 
and totally unjust measure, indicative of a 
low state of public morals, or of that social 
anarchy which precedes national dissolu- 
tion. It may, on the contrary, be the 
proof of social vigor—an evidence of the 
sense of individual right. in the popular 
mind—an assertion of the claims of labor 
a ‘ainst a system of grinding oppression, 
such as the workingman of Great Britain 
is subject to in the present day, and which 
it is considered highly patriotic to resist, 

“It is the theory of government in the 
United States that the people never lose 
the right of repairing their own grievances; 
and it is of no consequence whether these 
consist in the direct sway of u-urped pow- 
er, or in any other kind of public outrage. 
Of allinjuries that a government can in- 
flict on the people, the oppression ot labor 
by excessive taxation is the most vexatious, 
the hardest to be borne, and the surest to 
excite the passions of a multitude to blind 
fanaticism.” 


We are taking copious extracts 
from this author, not only because 
he is one of the very ablest of the 
* Radicai” school of writers, but the 
sentiments he expresses are precise- 
ly those for which we were threat- 
ened with imprisonment and death 
during the whole of Mr. Lincoln’s 
administration. For writing these 
very sentiments we were, more than 
four years ago, pursued by infuriated 
mobs of politicians, and denounced 
as “indiscreet” and “rash” by, we 
know not how many sneaks, impu- 
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dently hailing from the ranks of 
the Democratic party. During the 
whole progress of the war, we never 
ceased to declare that the debt, being 
contracted by an unrighteous con- 
flict, never ought to be, never would 
be, and never could be paid. 

And now already the very ablest 
of the financial writers of the “ Ra- 
dical” school, substantially endorse 
all the positions we assumed on this 
subject. Amasa Walker, one of 
the Professors of Amherst College, 
and a straight New England stripe 
of politician, has recently publish- 
ed a large and very able volume, in 
Boston, entitled “The Science of 
Wealth,” in which he agrees gene- 
rally with the startling conclusions 
arrived at by Mr. Gibbons. Speak- 
ing of repudiation, Walker says: 
“No large national debt has ever 
been paid, or in any way discharg- 
ed, except by repudiation. The debt 
of the old French monarchy was 
wiped out with the assignats. The 
debt incurred in the American Re- 
volution vanished in worthless Con- 
tinental money. The present debts 
of England, France, Austria, and 
other European countries are so 
large, the constantly-increasing de- 
mand for more extensive and costly 
armaments so pressiug, so absolute- 
ly overwhelming, that the hope of 
any payment of the principal can- 
not be reasonably indulged.” And 
this author might have added that 
the interest on the public debts of 
these countries can be paid only by 
enslaving the masses of their popu- 
lations. The same is true in this 
country. A proposition to pay per- 
petually the interest on this debt, 
carries with it that other proposi- 
tion to perpetually enslave the mass 
of this people. Every farm in the 
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United States must pay to the gov- 
ernment,every twenty or thirty years, 
an amount equal to its present value. 
That is, every man’s farm, or home, 
is mortgaged to the government for 
its value, he having thirty years to 
pay the amount in annual install- 
ments; and, when that amount is 
once discharged, his property is all 
still mortgaged for the same amount 
again; and so on, for all time. That 
is what the proposition not to repu- 
diate this war debt amounts to, 
when sifted from all the delusions 
by which it is cunningly environed. 
It means the slavery of this people. 
It means precisely the re-enacting 
upon this Continent of the oppres- 
sions and miseries of the laboring 
class, which we have so long de- 
nounced as “the despotism of the 
Old World.” ‘This terrible fact is 


frankly acknowledged by Walker, 


the Boston author, above quoted. 
He says: “The United States, which, 
up to this time, formed the only ex- 
ception among the principal nations 
of the earth, has entered upon the 
same course.” And to get out of 
that course, to return to our old 
paths of prosperity and liberty, 
this tremendous war-debt must be 
thrown from the shoulders of the 
people. A poor woman, whose hus- 
band bought a small property in 
New Jersey two years ago, recently 
remarked to us: “It is no use, sir, 
for us to try to struggle through the 
taxes we are called upon to pay. 
We paid, or agreed to pay, thirteen 
hundred dollars for our little bit of 
land (thirteen acres), and our taxes 
are now fifty dollars a year on that.” 
Thus, in twenty-six years, the cost 
of the farm is eaten up in taxes. 
With this war-debt hanging over 
the country, every man who buys a 
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farm, or holds any kind of real 
estate, owns it subject to a mort- 
gage to the government for its full 
value, to be paid over and over 
again, every twenty-six years. To 
say that the people will permit such 
a debt long to hang over them, is to 
argue that they have lost the power 
of throwing it off—that they are, 
indeed, already hopelessly reduced 
to a state of slavery. This fact is 
acknowledged by Mr. Gibbons in 
the following extract: 

‘**The natural tendency of excessive tax- 
ation is to create a ruling class and a sub- 
ject class in society. The whole mass of 
property and labor is reaped over, and the 
product goes into the possession of the 
few, gradually concentrating in their hands 
the power of money and credit, and finally 
the public offices also. The higher the tax 
the more rapidly does this unequalizing 
process goon. No tyranny is more abso- 
lute than the tyranny of circumstances 
growitlg out of the domination of capital, 
and no dependence more servile than the 
dependence for bread.” 

The inevitable fate of the masses 
of the people of this country, under 
this war-debt, is truly, we may say 
awfully, portrayed in this extract. 
It is not the language of a partisan 
Democrat, but of one of the very 
ablest financial minds of the “Re- 
publican” party in the United 
States. And, while the poor have 
everything to gain by repudiation, 
the rich will generally lose nothing, 
except the power to enslave the 
poor. For instance, we can name a 
gentleman of wealth who pays a 
tax to the government of $11,000 
annually. He has $70,000 of gov- 
ernment bonds; now, suppose the 
war-debt were discharged by repu- 
diation, $10,000 of his annual tax 
would go with it, and thus he would 
save, in ten years, $100,000, being 
$30,000 more than the amount of 
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his government bonds. In twenty 
years he would gain $200,000 by re- 
pudiation, and in thirty years he 
would be a gainer to the amount of 
$300,000. In fifty years this man’s 
estate would be saved taxation to 
the enormous amount of $500,000, 
by repudiating this frightful debt. 
Who, then, would be the loser by 
repudiation? Why only the incom- 
parable sneaks who have put all 
their wealth into non-taxpaying 
Bonds, for the purpose of throwing 
all the burdens of society upon their 
neighbors. There is nothing more 
just than that such men should be 
punished for their criminal selfish- 
ness. Repudiation, then, is not so 
dreadful a word, except to the igno- 
rant, and the criminally selfish. We 
are not, however, unaware of the 
bad faces which will, for the pre- 
sent, be made up at the very men- 
tion of the word repudiation ; but, 
then, we console ourself with the 
reflection that ten thousand times 
worse faces will be made up at the 
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continuance of ths horrible burden 
of this debt upon the people. If it 
is not right to rob the many for the 
benefit of the few, if it is not right 
to oppress the poor for the aggran- 
dizement of the rich, then it ts right 
to repudiate this debt! But we 
shall not fight about it. And wo 
need not, for it will do that busi- 
ness for itself in a short time. If 
other men, who are capable of com- 
prehending this question, do not 
say the same, it is only because 
they are wanting in the courage to 
tell the truth, We have yet to 
meet the first man of unquestioned 
ability and candor who dares say to 
us that he believes repudiation can 
be avoided. But the more consci- 
ous men are that they are stuck 
with bad stocks, the louder and 
more vehement will they be in de- 
nouncing those who warn the pub- 
lic of the fatal secrets of the mar- 
ket. Is that the explanation of the 
bombastic eulogiums on the “ safety 
of the public funds ?” 
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SOCIAL PROGRESS. 


A creat deal has been said and 
written in England and this country 
of late, in regard to social progress, 
and numerous societies have been 
formed to advance what has been 
termed social science, and the im- 
provement of the masses. Many 
earnest and well-meaning men, in- 
deed not a few men of genius, as 
well as broad sympathies and active 
zeal, have sympathised with and 
aided these efforts to improve and 
elevate the masses, and yet it can- 
not be doubted that the condition of 
the working classes is more deplora- 
ble at this moment than ever before. 
Notwithstanding the Reformed Par- 
liament, so-called, in England, and 
the stupendous efforts of Working- 
mens’ Unions, and similar societies, 
the increase of pauperism steadily 
goes®on, and were it not for the out- 
let of emigration to the Colonies 
and to America, the condition of the 
masses would be more miserable 
than it was in the days of feudalism. 
And, save that of free trade, it may 
be doubted if any act of the Gov- 
ernment, of the reformers, trades’ 
unions, or other efforts to benefit 
the millions, has resulted in any 
appreciable good whatever. The 
cause, or causes, of this are plain 
enough to us, but are hidden from 
the most advanced minds in Eng- 
land, and John Bright, Stuart Mill, 
and scores of zealous and earnest 
thinkers and workers, might labor 
for centuries to improve the condi- 
tion of the masses, without result, 


80 long as these causes exist. First, 
there is a stupendous public debt— 
an actual mortgage on the bones and 
muscles of every laboring man in 
England, and there can be no true 
liberty, or real improvement of the 
people, until that debt is abrogated, 
and the laborer set free. In these- 
cond place, the political system—an 
oligarchy whose interest it is to keep 
the masses in slavery—utterly for- 
bids any progress or improvement 
whatever, until itis overthrown, and 
government is brought into accord 
with the interests of the masses, 

How or when this may be done, 
or whether the people, the millions, 
will ever recover their natural rights 
of self-government, it is not worth 
while to conjecture ; but in view of 
the ignorance, blindness, and timid- 
ity of the popular leaders, it is only 
reasonable to conclude that the re- 
generation of England must come 
from without, and France or Ame- 
rica, or, indeed, poor, despised Ire- 
land, may be the providential in- 
strument for the future liberation of 
the English masses. Nations must 
be regenerated, or they die—that is 
to say, all political communities 
must modify their systems as time 
advances, and if they have not suf- 
ficient vitality within themselves to 
do this, and to slough off the impu- 
rities that gather about them, then 
they must become a conquest of 
some more vigorous power, and per- 
haps enter into new combinations or 
conditions of existence. 
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The old Norman aristocracy had 
partially exhausted itself in the War 
of the Roses, and a new element— 
the commons or trading class—de- 
manded its right to participate in 
the government of the country, and 
after a century of civil war, this was 
admitted in the settlement, or so- 
called Revolution of 1688. The 
people, the masses, unlike the grand 
French Revolution of a century 
later, had nothing to do with it, and 
not only are utterly excluded from 
any participation in the govern- 
ment, but the commercial or middle 
class are quite as hostile, and a 
thousand times over more bigoted 
against Democracy and the natural 
right of self-government, than are 
the old landed aristocracy. Even 
the most advanced minds among 
the popular leaders seem incapable 
of conceiving the natural right of 
every man to a voice in the laws un- 
der which he lives; and, save Stuart 
Mill, who confounds and mixes it 
up with absurd notions of woman’s 
and negro “rights,” it is believed 
there is not one man in all England 
who comprehends the self-evident 
and inalienable right of self-gov- 
ernment. And the ignorance, the 
mercenary spirit, the abject servility 
of the shopocracy of England, press- 
es so heavily upon the great, voice- 
less, voteless and mortgaged masses, 
that, as observed, the chances would 
seem that their final redemption 
must come from without. That it 
will come, and must come, is cer- 
tain, of course, for God lives, and 
has not made this world in vain, or 
permitted His creatures to perma- 
nently reverse His designs or mar 
His work. He has made the race 
equal, alike, the same being, with 
the same body, and the same mind, 
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and the same nature, and the same 
wants, and therefore designed all 
for the same rights, the same duties, 
and the same happiness, and how- 
ever much, or to whatever extent 
this design is interrupted or per- 
verted by His creatures, a time final- 
ly comes when the human agency is 
exploded, the wrong-doer punished, 
and the natural order restored 
again. All who belong to the race 
or species come into the world equal, 
and the perfection of human society 
will consist in protecting and pre- 
serving this netural equality, and 
some day this will undoubtedly be 
realized. 
Ignorant and heartless men, infi- 
dels aud others, often sneer at the 
earnestness and faith of those who 
believe in the progress of human so- 
ciety, and the indefinite per- 
fectibility of the race. They say 
the Irish, for example, cannot gov- 
ern themselves, or perhaps that the 
masses of the Old World are inca- 
pable of self-government; indeed 
not a few, in these latter days, in our 
own country, say that the peopI8 are 
unfit to rule themselves. This politi- 
cal infidelity springs as often from ig- 
norance as from heartlessness, for if 
those who indulge it could actually 
know their own nature, they would 
see its absurdity as well as blas- 
phemy. God has made no race or 
being of any kind superior to us, 
and therefore self-government is not 
only a right, but a sacred and im- 
perative duty that is inalienable, 
and the man or class that dares to 
usurp this power over his fellow, de- 
serves death at once, and therefore 
the maxim that “resistance to ty- 
rants is obedience to God,” is a sa- 
cred and glorious truth. Weare all 
alike, have the same nature and the 
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same wants, and are therefore desicn- 
ed for the same rights, and whatever 
the human contrivance to defeat 
this design, the natural equality re- 
mains intact and untouched forever. 
An English noble has a thousand 
tenants on his estate, every one of 
whom came into the world his equal, 
but from the instant of birth, the 
human laws intervene, take posses- 
sion of them, surround him with 
every possible benefit, and them with 
every possible drawback, but the 
next generation comes back to the 
starting point; his children and 
their children are exactly equal, so 
that, exchanged in their cradles, the 
peasant grows up the gentleman 
and the noble the hind. Thus na- 
ture vindicates her rights, and thus 
the beneficence and wisdom of the 
Creator remain untouched through 
millions of years. That some day 
the natural law will be recognized, 
and human society will be as per- 
fect as nature herself in this respect, 
we are not permitted to doubt, for 
otherwise the design of the Creator 
would be deieated by chance or hu- 
man cunning. And what a grand 
thought it is to realize this truth !— 
if, instead of the mighty confusion 
and disfiguration of the present, we 
had four millions of citizens in New 
York whose social condition was as 
equal as their natural condition, or 
that that natural equality stamped. 
on them by the hand of the Creator 
was permitted a social development 
in accord with the design of the 
Creator! 

In an absolute sense, no two per- 
sons, it is true, are exactly the same, 
and there are innumerable varieties 
of size, complexion, figure, mental 
tendencies, &c., but substantially 
they are naturally eanal, and that 
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human society will some day, how- 
ever remote, perceive this equality, 
we may not doubt, for otherwise, as 
observed, we must presume that 
chance and human fraud and con- 
trivance may permanently mar the 
work and defeat the design of the 
Almighty Creator. But many years, 
perhaps many centuries, must elapse 
before this design of the Creator 
will be realized in the Old World, 
and revolution, civil war, social dis- 
integration, and external conquest, 
are absolute necessities of the fu- 
ture. Meanwhile, there is no hope, 
or possible solution through “re- 
form,” or a peaceable programme in 
England, and the rose-water reform- 
ers of the day are as absolutely use- 
less to the cause of true progress 
as butterflies in winter. The system 
must be overthrown, the absurd 
monarchy, with a foolish woman as 
its chief, demolished, and the still 
greater evil of a vicious and soulless 
oligarchy trampled down by the 
masses, before there is any possible 
relief of the latter, and this is only 
practicable through revolution, like 
that of France in 1789, which tore 
up the very roots of monarchy, and 
its adjuncts of special and privil-y. 
eged classes. 

But turning from the sins, and 
crimes, and rottenness of the old 
societies, a new world is discovered, 
and a field opened for the develop- 
ment and progress of human so- 
ciety, that has no parallel, or indeed 
resemblance to anything known in 
the past history of mankind. Here, 
for the first time in history, different 
species of men are found in juxtapo- 
sition, and this natural distinction 
of race excludes those artificial dis- 
tions of classes in our own race that 
so corrupts and degrades the mass- 
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es, and indeed that so dwarfs and 
emasculates the privileged class it- 
self, that rises on the shoulders of 
its wronged and outraged brethren. 

There are some half dozen species 
of mankind, our own, the Caucasian, 
being the most perfect, and the ne- 
gro the least perfect of all. How 
creation began, whether, as now, all 
the races were thus originally cre- 
ated, or by supernatural interposi- 
tion subsequently were thus organ- 
ized, we can never know, but we do 
know, and cannot avoid knowing, 
when we actually see them, that the 
several species of men differ from 
each other just as do the different 
species of animals that belong to the 
same genus or family. 

It is equally obvious that the Al- 
mighty Creator designed them for 
juxtaposition, for otherwise not only 
would they be created in vain, but 
a large portion of the earth would 
needs remain a desert, and those 
great tropical and semi-tropical pro- 
ductions, so essential to the welfare 
of mankind and to the civilization of 
our times, would be lost to the 
world. 

Furthermore, the negro nature, his 
wonderful imitative capacities,his de- 
pendence on and affection for those 
who guide, protect and care for his 
wants, render it certain that nature, 
or nature’s God, designed him for 
juxtaposition with us; and finally, 
his greater increase than in isola- 
tion, or when left to his own voli- 
tion and natural aptitudes in Africa, 
demonstrates beyond any possible 
doubt the design of the Almighty 
Creator in this respect. Nor does 
it follow that this race should be 
wholly confined to the great tropical 
centers of the Continent. It is true 
negroes cannot be made tillers of 
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the soil, or their services available for 
the cultivation of the products of 
the temperate latitudes, but as 
household servants, and protected 
from the frost, it were desirable and 
beneficial to society that they should 
be used wholly and absolutely as 
domestic servants. There should be 
no such social monstrosities as white 
menials in free America, nor any of 
that hireling system whereby crea- 
tures of our own blood, with all the 
natural capacities, aspirations and 
wants of ourselves, are artificially 
degraded into subjects, and made to 
submit to the caprices of their na- 
tural equals. It is true, in the pre- 
sent defective social arrangements, 
a reflex of the old European system 
of slavery, “hiring hands” cannot 
be avoided in our mechanical and 
agricultural operations, but this 
should not extend to household ser- 
vice and menial employments. All 
creatures are elevated or degraded 
just to the extent that they conform 
to, or depart from, the law of nature, 
and while to be waited on by a ne- 
gro neither degrades him nor cor- 
rupts his master, the man or the fa- 
mily that is served by their natural 
equals, are injured by this unnatu- 
ral service perhaps quite as much as 
the hirelings themselves. We have 
terrible instances in history where 
Roman emperors, feudal barons 
and others, removed from all re- 
sponsibility in their unnatural su- 
premacy over their natural equals, 
became almost fiends in their fright- 
ful tyrannies, but, while persons of 
ill-regulated temper may often 
abuse their negro servants, no in- 
stance ever occurred where there 
was any resemblance to the former. 
Bad and brutal men will abuse wife 
and children, but the same men, as 
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Roman emperors or feudal barons, 
would have been fiends. So, too, 
bad and brutal masters may abuse 
their negroes, but as the relation is 
natural, there is none of that fiend- 
ish brutality that follows from un- 
natural supremacy over their fel- 
lows. Indeed, a brutal or bad man 
would be more likely to abuse his 
wife or children than his negro do- 
mestic, for the interest of property 
would restrain such man far more 
than public opinion or the law in 
the former case. As regards the 
welfare of the negro, it is already 
settled by the most ignorant or 
lunatic, that his condition here is 
vastly preferable to African savy- 
agery. But, in truth, it is difficult 
to imagine any possible well-being 
of the negro superior to that al- 
ready realized. Think of it—four 
millions of such perfectly healthy 
and happy human creatures, that, 
properly speaking, there was not 
one single pauper, drunkard, thief, 
or prostitute among them. They 
were all equal, all in accord with the 
natural law, all where God and na- 
ture placed them, in social subordi- 
nation, harmonizing with their na- 
tural subordination, and the result 
was, four millions of the healthiest, 
and therefore happiest, human crea- 
tures that ever lived upon this 
earth. The four millions of citi- 
zens in this State are naturally as 
alike and equal to each other as 
those four millions of negroes were 
to each other, and what a glorious 
spectacle it would be to see their 
natural equality—that which God 
ordained and designed we should 
live up to—practically manifested, 
as in the case of these negroes! 
Why, if the citizenship of New 
York were as perfect, or if the social 
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development were as complete and 
beneficent, relatively considered, as 
we witness in the case of these four 
millions of negroes at the South, 
society would be perfect, for then, 
as in the latter case, there would be 
no paupers, thieves, or prostitutes 
—all would be equal as God made 
them and designed them, and pov- 
erty, vice and misery unknown. 
But, instead, we witness distinctions 
of class, cultivation and ignorance, 
virtue and vice, that closely approx- 
imate to the rottenness and misery 
of the Old World, and the best pos- 
sible hope for our race, the most 
perfect social development in the 
future, is to reach the actuality, re- 
latively considered, of the negro at 
the South. 

This juxtaposition of races on this 
Continent, this natural subordina- 
tion of the negra, is, therefore, the 
key of the future, and the funda- 
mental basis of a civilization that 
1s destined as far to surpass that of 
Europe as the latter does the old, 
exhausted and almost forgotten 
civilization of Asia and the Oriental 
World. Nor need any thoughtful 
mind feel discouragement at the 
monstrous and wide-spread lunacy 
that now seems about to submerge 
our civilization, if not to reverse the 
order of nature, and equalize races. 
It will soon exhaust itself, and, 
though it ruins this generation, it 
cannot destroy the civilization of a 
Continent. Even should the four 
mnillions of negroes, with an equal 
number of whites, perish from the 
earth, it will not ruin the Continent. 
Again, negroes would be brought 
from Africa—again, great and glo- 
rious Americans, like Washington, 
Jefferson, Jackson, &c, would 
spring from this natural and bene- 
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ficent social order to lead society, 
and the mighty problem solved for- 
ever; negroes would become uni- 
versally domestic servants at the 
North as well as at the South, and 
save our own brothers and sisters 
from that degrading, menial depen- 
dence that now so disgraces Ameri- 
can society. Then will begin 


that perfect social development 
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where the natural equality is pre- 
served. Pauperism, prostitution, 
poverty, ignorance and misery, and 
weary and hopeless toil of the 
masses will cease, or mainly so, and 
the happiness that a beneficent 
Creator designed for all His crea- 
tures realized in this perfect social 
order, resting on the natural order 
and obvious design of the Almighty. 





THE PRESIDENT’S FAILURES AND THE REPUBLIC’S 
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Tue description which President 
Johnson has given in his last veto 
message, of the intolerable despct- 
ism inflicted upon the southern peo- 
ple, by act of Congress, hangs be- 
fore our eyes like some horrible pic- 
ture of hell. We shall search in 
vain over the the pages of civilized 
history for a parallel of such op- 
pression and wiongs. Take all the 
wrongs which Poland suffers from 
Russia, Hungary from Austria, Ire- 
land from England, and add them 
together, and they are only as dust 
in the balance against the crushing 
tyranny which the illegal body of 
Congress heaps upon twelve mil- 
lions of American citizens. But 
why do we say twelve millions? Is 
not the wrong and the disgrace 
upon every American citizen? Is 
the principle or the fact of despot- 
ism any the less odious, merely be- 
cause it is over my neighbor, and 
not immediately over me? Asan 
honorable man and a good citizen, 
ought I to be more tolerant towards 
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oppression because another Ameri- 
can citizen, and not myself, is the 
immediate sufferer? How long 
would freedom survive in any coun- 
try where a majority of the citizens 
were inspired only with a spirit so 
narrow, so selfish and so mean? 
Alas! here lies our greatest danger, 
in the indifference of the northern 
people to the sacred rights of Amer- 
ican citizens; for this, more than 
anything else, proves the decline of 
our patriotism and our - virtue. 
Were the same virtue and the same 
instinctive passion of liberty in the 
breasts of the masses of our popu- 
lation, now, that were in the bosoms 
of the founders of this government, 
there would be an end to all this 
despotism in less than thirty days. 
Thirty days would put an end to all 
Lictors of Congress who now hold 
the bayonets of negroes at the 
throats of the white men, women 
and children over the whole terri- 
tory of one half of the original 
States of the former Union. Wo 
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say former Union, for there is no 
longer a Union. A Union without 
the voluntary consent of the parties 
to it, is the dream of an idiot. In- 
deed, nearly one half of the States 
in this present accursed despotism 
are not parties to it atall. They 
are victims. They are in the em- 
braces of an African government, 
precisely as the dove is in the talons 
of the kite, the lamb in the jaws of 
the wolf. There is no more union 
between these oppressing and the 
oppressed States, than there is be- 
tween the jaws of the wolf and the 
lamb, or between the kite and the 
dove. Every quality or circum- 
stance of union is gone. Such im- 
placable traitors as Phillips, who 
boast that they “have spent nine- 
teen years in trying to break up this 
Union,” have accomplished their 
desires. It is not worth while to 
reason with the imbecile who thinks 
this African kind of despotism is a 
union, nor with the wretch who 
affirms that a government of the 
sword or the bayonet is a free gov- 
ernment, or that it, in anything, re- 
sembles the government established 
by our fathers. In his last veto 
message, the President says : 


“Thus, all over these ten States, this 
military government is now declared to 
have unlimited authority. It is no longer 
confined to the preservation of the public 
peace, the administration of criminal laws, 
the registration of voters, and the super- 
intendence of elect'ons ; but in all respects 
is asserted to be paramount to the existing 
civil governments. It is impossible to con- 
ceive any state of society more intolerable 
than this, and yet it is to this condition 
that twelve millions of American citizens 
are reduced by the Congress of the United 
States. Over every foot of the immense 
territory occupied by these American citi- 
zens the Constitution of the United States, 
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theoretically, is in full operation ; it binds 
all the people there, and should protect 
them. Yet they are denied every one of 
its sacred guarantees.” 


If this language was used in rela- 
tion to tyrannies endured by the 
people under some foreign despot- 
ism, it would be enough to make 
the blood rush like fire along the 
veins of every virtuous American ; 
but what ought to be the horror, 
nay, the unquenchable wrath and 
revenge, to be told, officially, by the 
President of the United States, that 
such is the condition of twelve mil- 
lions of American citizens! Such 
a declara‘ion ought to make the 
sword and the knife of every true 
man in America leap from their 
scabbards. 

But to say that twelve millions of 
people are reduced to this by act of 
Congress, is not altogether true. 
Congress has no power whatever in 
such premises. Its acts are no more 
binding, in such legislation, than 
the threats of the bandit and the 
assassin are law. This despotism is 
really exercised over the people be- 
cause we have not the virtue and 
the pluck to destroy every scoun- 
drel who attempts its administra- 
tion. Were Congress to pass an 
act to take all the wives and daugh- 
ters from the white people and give 
them to the negroes, would it be 
law? Were even the Supreme Court 
to pronouce it constitutional, would 
it belaw? Would the President be 
bound to execute it? On the other 
hand, would he not deserve sum- 
mary execution for attempting to 
execute such an act? But, by his 
own arguments—arguments which 
his enemies have not, and dare not 
attempt to answer—these military 
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bills of Congress are as unconstitu- 
tional, and as violative of all law, as 
an act to give all the white women 
to the negroes would be! And yet 
he executes them!—executes bills 
which he declares were designed to 
destroy the Constitution and gov- 
ernment of our country. While 
under an oath to “preserve, pro- 
tect and defend the Constitution,” 
he administers these bills of Con- 
gress, which he officially declares 
were passed for the purpose of 
destroying the Constitution! He 
declares that Congress has annihi- 
lated the powers and duties of the 
Executive officers of the govern- 
ment. Congress has no more right 
to abridge or extend the powers of 
the Executive branch of the govern- 
ment, than the Executive has to 
extend or abridge the powers of 
Congress. And it is the President’s 
duty, whenever and wherever he 
finds an individual attempting the 
use of powers which the Constitu- 
tion imparts to him alone, to stop 
him, even if it requires the total 
force of the army and navy of the 
United States to do it. Congress 
has passed a number of bills which 
take away the corstitutional powers 
of the President, and bestow them 
upon Grant, and Grant accepts 
these powers and executes them. 
That makes him a party equally 
criminal with Congress. And yet 
there are creatures wretched enough, 
calling themselves Democrats, who 
propose this cold and clammy Lictor 
of Congress for the Presidency! 
Were Grant a friend of liberty, were 
he a man of honor, would he not a 
thousand times resign before he 
would execute the intolerable des- 
potism of the African tyrants of 


Congress? We confess that we can 
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conceive of no greater curse to an 
almost ruined country than the 
election of any such tool or Lictor of 
despotism as Grant. The election 
of Chase, of old Ben. Wade, or even 
of Phillips, would be a thousand 
times less evil, because that would 
very soon cure itself by the Jacobin 
vagaries and impossible schemes 
which would overflow the country 
like a flood, and would soon enough 
end in a general collapse of the 
whole African party. But the elec- 
tion of Grant would confirm and 
perpetuate the despotic principles 
of the war as a “fixity” upon our 
country. Should Grant, therefore, 
be nominated, he must be defeated, 
no matter what combinations should 
be rendered necessary to secure 
his defeat. The election of Fred. 
Douglass, or any other negro, would 
be a safer experiment, by turning 
the whole thing into a farce at once, 
and thus showing forth the con- 
tempt and disgust of the whole 
country. Better take the expelled 
Haytien Geffrard, or even old Solou- 
que, for President of this Africa2- 
ized country, than to take a man 
whose rule would be marked by the 
political and moral character of 
such creatures as Sheridan, Sickles 
and Pope. Our first business is to 
get rid of all these military abomi- 
nations, even should we have to use 
a Chase or a Wade, or the devil 
himself, to accomplish so great a 
purpose. Our country’s only hope 
is in lifting the standard of civil 
liberty, in opposition to every shape 
and sort of military rule. A mere 
butcher of men is the last man to 
represent civil liberty. 

Mr. Johnson’s last veto m:ssage 
leaves no hope of any relief to the 
country from him. He is all words 
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and wind; talks like a hero, and 
runs like a hound; states the 
law like a statesman, and then per- 


mits it to be violated like a crim- 
inal. Read the following from his 
veto message : 


‘‘Within a period less than a year, the 
legislation of Congress has attempted to 
strip the Executive department of the gov- 
ernment of some of its essential powers. 
The Constitution, and the oath provided in 
it, devolve upon the President the power 
and duty to see that the laws are faithfully 
executed. The Constitution, in order to 
carry out this power, gives hm the choice 
ot the agents, and makes them subject to 
his control and supervision ; but in the ex- 
ecution of these laws the constitutional 
obligation upon the President remains, but 
the power to execute that constitutional 
duty is effectually taken away. The mili- 
tary commander is, as to the power of ap- 
pointment, made to take the place of the 
President, and the General of the Army 
the place of the Senate, and any attempt 
on the part of the President to assert his 
own constitutional powers, may, under 
pretence of law, be met by official insub- 
ordination. It is to be feared that these 
military officers, looking to the authority 
given by these laws. rather than to the let- 
ter of the Constitution, will recognize no 
authority but the Commander of the Dis- 
trict and the General of the Army. If 
there were no other objections than this to 
this proposed legislation, it would be suf- 
ficient. While I hold the chief executive 
authority of the United Siates ; while the 
obligations rest upon me to see that all the 
laws are faithfully executed, I can never 
willingly surrender that trust or the pow- 
ers given for its execution. I can never 
give my assent to be made responsible for 
the faithful execution of the laws, and at 
the same time surrender that trust and the 
powers that accompany it to any other ex- 
ecutive officer, high or low, or to any num- 
ber of executive officers.” 


And yet, has he not abandoned 
the Constitutional powers of his 
office into the hands of Grant? 
With a pen of sufficient fire he 
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brands the usurpers, and yet, with 
the spirit of a coward, he executes 
the usurpation. He declares he 
“will never surrender the powers” 
entrusted to his office by the Con- 
stitution, while he is all the time 
giving them up without a single 
effort. He is as weak as the lost 
woman who 


*¢ Swore she’d ne’er consent—consented.” 


From the very beginning of these 
usurpations of Congress, we have 
tried to impress upon the people 
that these acts were binding upon 
nobody—that neither the President 
is bound to execute them, nor the 
people to respect and obey them. 
We have often pointed out the fal- 
lacy of the idea that a bill which is 
passed by a two-thirds vote over 
the President’s veto, is necessarily 
a law. Suppose Congress should, 
by a two-thirds vote over the Pre- 
sident’s veto, pass a bill to change 
this government into a kingdom, 
and proceed to take steps for the 
crowning of a king, would sucha 
bill be law, because passed by the 
two-thirds vote? Would the Presi- 
dent be bound to execute the bill? 
Would the people be bound to 
obey it? Would they not, on the 
other hand, have the inalienable 
right to kill the would-be king, 
and all the parties concerned in 
the passage and execution of such 
an act? There is, we suppose, no 
doubt upon this matter. And Mr. 
Johnson has proved, by unanswer- 
able arguments, that these military 
bills of Congress are as violative of 
our Constitution, and as revolution- 
ary, as a bill to esiablish a kingdom 
would be. By executing these bills, 
or permitting them to be executed, 
he is guilty of as flagrant a viola- 
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tion of his oath as he would be by 
executing an act of Congress to 
change the republic into a kingdom. 
We have been greatly gratified to 
see our views on this subject fully 
endorsed by one of the ablest legal 
minds in the United States, the 
Hon. B. H. Hill, who, in a letter on 
the duties of the President, has, we 
think, left no room for that func- 
tionary to doubt his own infidelity 
to the Constitution he has sworn to 
protect and defend. We make the 
following extract from Mr. Hill’s 
letter, for the purpose of preserving 
his argument in the columns of Tue 
Oxtp Guarp: 


‘*Does this give two-thirds of the Con- 
gress power to subvert the government, 
and is the President bound to help them 
subvert it? The Constitution, in separate 
clauses, defines what Congress may do, 
and then, by other clauses, declares what 
Congress shall not do. Doubts naturally 
arise in ascertaining the extent of the 
meaning in those clauses which seek to 
define what Congress may do. But sup- 
pose Congress undertake to do that which 
the Constitution says Congress shall not 
do? How then? If two-thirds say they 
will do it anyhow, is the President bound 
to execute it? 

‘The Constitution says: ‘No bill of at- 
tainder or ex post facio law shall be pass- 
ed.’ Suppose two-thirds pass a bill of at- 
tainder, is it a law? If so, two-thirds of 
the Congress can annul the Constitution. 
If so, the will of two-thirds of Congress, 
and not the Constitution, is the supreme 
law. But the President is not bound to 
execute that which is nota law. The Pre- 
sident admits the Sherman bill is a bill of 
attainder against nine millions of people! 
How, then, can he be bound to execute 
that which the Coustitution says shall not 
be done? 

‘“*Suppose two-thirds of this conc’ave 
shall declare that the present patriotic 
Governor of Connecticut was no: properly 
elected, because the colored citizens of 
that State were exclude: by the laws there- 
of from voting in the election; ant should 
then declare the goverum nt was provis- 
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ional, and send a military commander 
there to govern the people until they 
should change their laws and hold another 
election in which the colored citizens 
should participate? Must the President 
execute this ord+r? 

‘*Suppose this two-thirds shall declare 
that all elections, State and Federal, of 
persons not of the Radical or Republican 
party, are void, because such persons are 
not loyal, and shall reduce the people, 
guilty of such disloyal elections, to mili- 
tary subjection, must the President execute 
the mandate ? 

‘‘Suppose two-thirds of this conclave 
shall declare that the President is disloyal, 
and he is, therefore, not a legal President, 
and is removed, or not to be obeyed, must 
the Executive department execute his own 
demolition? Suppose they say the Su- 
preme Court is an obstruction to progress, 
and is abolished; yea more, suppose they 
shall declare, what they have often said, 
that the Federal Constitution ‘is a cove- 
nant with hell and a league with the devil,’ 
and that no State Constitution is republi- 
can in form, and that all shall be set aside, 
or declared only provisional, and the whole 
country shali be placed under military rule, 
with commanders subject only to the or- 
ders of this conclave, until new Constitu- 
tions, State and Federal, shall be approved 
by them, and in making which all who 
agree with them shall be enfranchised, and 
all who differ from them shall be disfran- 
chised, must the President be bound to 
execute this resolution, or quietly look on 
and see the government destroyed? All 
these things some of this conclave have 
declared ought to be done, and have 
threatened to do! More than all these 
they have done, and are now actually do- 
ing, for ten of the States. Why may they 
not do so for all? The power is the same 
over all that it is over one. They ought to 
do so for all or for none. They send a sin- 
gle officer to Virginia, who is not even a 
resident of the State, and claim for him 
power to repeal the laws passed in the days 
of Washington, and by the votes and ap- 
proval of Jefferson, Madison, Monroe and 
Marshall; and a similar non-resident indi- 
vidual, by his own irresponsible e.icts, sets 
aside whole constitutions and codes in the 
States of Macon and Pinckney, and pro- 
claims others in their stead, in a manner 
more summury and arbitrary than . ny 
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monarch in Europe dare exhibit! All this 
is admitted to be plainly, grossly unconsti- 
tutional, but it must be done, and the Pre- 
sident is bound to see to it that it is done, 
because two-thirds of this conclave says it 
must be done ! 

‘“‘Thus, not only two-thirds of a Con- 
gress, but of a fragmentary conclave of 
members—who secure that two-thirds by 
unlawfully excluding from their seats those 
member. who are not willing to commit 
perjury to destroy the sovernment—be- 
come not only gre::ter than the Constitu- 
tion, not only have power to destroy the 
government, but can command, order, 
compel every other department of the gov- 
ernment to aid in the destruction. Was 
ever conclusion so lame, heresy so danger- 
ous, or patriotism so self-destructive ? 

**Henceforth, not the Constitution, and 
the laws passed in pursuance thereof, but 
the will of the two-thirds of Congress, or 
a conclave taking forcible possession of 
the Capiiol, shall be the supreme law of 
the land. Would it not be well to require 
us all, from the President down, to take an 
oath to support that will, instead of re- 
quiring us to swear to support the Consti- 
tution, and then compelling us, by the 
higher power of this will, to violate our 
oaths ? 

‘“*No Congress, not even a legitimate 
Congress, by even a unanimous vote, have 
power to destroy States, to pass laws for- 
bidden by the Constitution, nor to subvert 
the government; and when th-y undertake 
it, and in the meanest and most dangerous 
of all ways—under cover of oaths and 
office—it is as much the duty of the Pre- 
sident to suppress them as it is his duty to 
suppress an insurrection or un invasion.” 


Mr. Hill gives the President cre- 
dit for being a patriot, and attri- 
butes his lamentable failure to a 
want of courage to front the fierce 
spirit of the “Radical” revolution. 
This may be true, but our country 
is none the less the loser. So far 
as the effect upon the Constitution 
is concerned, it is immaterial whe- 
ther the executive fails from want 
of patriotism or want of courage. 
Ti.at he has failed totally in the dis- 
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charge of his duties, is, alas! beyond 
dispute. Nor is there any apparent 
hope for our country from any bet- 
ter doing on his part. The man 
who will consent to execute these 
bills of Congress for a single month, 
or for a day—nay, for an hour, has 
forfeited forever the respect and 
confidence of every virtuous and 
patriotic citizen. Those who look 
for the redemption of our country 
must base their expectations upon 
influences and measures that have 
no reference to executive action. 
Nor can such expectations be based 
upon any sort of recognition of the 
lawfulness of these bills of Con- 
gress. There must be a great and 
determined party which stoutly re- 
fuses to admit the legality of this 
indecent rump of a Congress, and 
which proclaims all its acts as null 
and void. As long as this body is . 
treated as a Congress, within the 
meaning of the Constitution, and 
as long as its acts are regarded as 
laws, without a resolute and un- 
compromising protesting party, it 
is useless and foolish to cherish 
hopes of the salvation of our coun- 
try. There are, we know, those in- 
comprehensible dreamers who still 
talk of an appeal to the ballot. We 
have an illustration of what appeal- 
ing to the ballot means in the late 
election in Tennessee. Why talk 
of appealing to the ballot, when we 
know there is no longer any legal 
ballot? Why talk of going into a 
Presidential election, when, by act 
of Congress, even the vote of the 
North is to be overbalanced and 
made void by swarms of negroes in 
the South, where the election re- 
turns are to be made by a set of 
military vagabonds, without the 
least restraint or supervision of 
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law ?—where, whether the votes be 
one thousind or one hundred thou- 
sand, depends, not upon the popu- 
lation, but upon the will of those 
unprincipled tools of Congress, the 
“military commanders!” By these 
bills Congress not only makes the 
laws, but really does all the voting, 
through the machinery of its own 
device! Must we be looked upon 
as a nation of fools, as well as a 
nation of cowards? Let us, at 
least, have a party in the field, 
which, however small in numbers, 
will be mighty in the profound 
strength of its patriotism and its 
manhood. The thunders of such a 
party would at last tumble in ruins 
this vast African temple of despot- 
ism and lies. This temple must be 
thrown down. It cannot be voted 
down, as long as the machinery de- 
vised by Congress is regarded as 
law. Up to this grand point the 
people must be educated. They 
must, at least, be taught, and be 
made to feel, that the career of this 
terrible despotism is not only to be 
arrested, but is to be stopped—even 
if, in doing it, every other usurper 
is sent seething down over the brim- 
stone track of Abraham Lincoln! 
Terrible thought! But is it half as 
terrible as the thought that the free 
system of government established 
by our forefathers is to be thrown 
down forever? Is it not better that 
every usurper and tyrant in the 
world should be pitched headlong 
into the Vastarian gulf, to keep the 
company of the “late lamented,” 
than that even one virtuous citizen 
should lose his liberty? It is not 
only right and just, and in accord- 
ance with the highest and holiest 
sanctions of law, that the fasces 
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should be wrenched from the hands 
of the Lictors, but that every agent, 
and every bit of the machinery of 
despotism should be destroyed to- 
gether. But, it will be answered, 
that although we have the right, we 
may not have the strength. If that 
were so, the only way to get the 
strength is to assert the right !—ase 
sert the right! Assert it in words 
as loud as thunder, and as hard as 
cannon balls. Proclaim it as upon 
the house-tops, that the reason, and 
the only reason, why all the destroy- 
ers of our Constitution and the 
architects of our despo'ism are not 
overwhelmingly arrested in their 
illegal career, is the want of a loud 
and defiant proclamation of their 
death-deserving crimes, and of the 
justice and legality of forcible re- 
sistance! What we mean is, to 
perpetually assert the right of forci- 
ble resistance to, and the wrong and 
shame of passive acquiescence in, 
the despotic acts of illegal power! 
Preserve the manhood of public 
opinion, even if we lack the cour- 
age to defend our liberty! Fear- 
lessly and unceasingly proclaim 
what we have an eternal right to do, 
whether it is our policy to imme- 
diately enforce that right or not. 
Educate and inspire the people with 
a knowledge of the right. The case 
of our country is by no means so 
desperate that it cannot be saved by 
the patriotism and courage even of 
a minority. If democracy and lib- 
erty perish together, it will be not 
because of the strength of despot- 
ism, but because of the weakness of 
the will and resolution of the party 
of liberty. No nation ever lost its 
liberty which did not first lose its 
virtue and its courage. No country 
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was ever reduced to such straits 
that even a few brave and deter- 
mined men could not save it. 

Once, when the liberty of Rome 
was threatened by the army of Por- 
senna, three hundred young men 
nobly swore that they would free 
their country and the world of the 
presence of the tyrant, or lose their 
own lives in the patriotic attempt. 
Casting lot, the first daring step 
fell to Caius Mucius. So the gal- 
lant youth appeared one day before 
the Senate, and demanded permis- 
sion to leave the city, the gates be- 
ing closed in consequence of the 
besieging army of Porsenna, simply 
deciaring that he was going on a 
mission of great importance to his 
country, in which he willingly risk- 
ed his own life. He disguised him- 
self as one of the soldiers of the 
King, and was not long in discov- 
ering the tent of that tyrant. His 
attention was drawn to two persons, 
one of whom he perceived must be 
the King, but each was dressed in 
robes of equal splendor. One sat 
in silence and meditation, while the 
other was busy in receiving mes- 
sages, and in giving small sums of 
gold to those who went in and sat 
before them. This, said Mucius to 
himself, must be the King, and 
rushed upon him with the spring 
of a tiger, and plunged a dagger to 
his heart. But the brave youth 
killed the Secretary instead of the 
King. He was furiously dragged 
into the presence of the monarch, 
who tremblingly demanded his rea- 
sons for such an act. Without a 
sign of fear, he replied: “I am a 
Roman. My name is Caius Mucius. 
Iam here with the determination to 
kill the enemy of my country. For- 
tune, Porsenna, hath permitted thee 
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to escape my hand ; but I shall die 
contented, for the moment will most 
certainly arrive when a more lucky 
arm than mine will reach thee. 
Prepare thyself,O King! for hence- 
forth the knife is ever pointed at 
thy heart!” 

Horrified at this dreadful an- 
nouncement, the King ordered his 
guards to kindle a fire, commanding 
Mucius to reveal all of the plot 
against his life, oa the penalty of be- 
ing burnt to death. Mucius fearless- 
ly approached the burning pile, and 
thrusting his right arm into the 
flame, exclaimed: “See how he 
despises pain who has the liberty of 
his country in view!” And, without 
moving a muscle, he held his arm 
there until it was roasted in the 
flames. This act of heroism so 
much astonished the King, that he 
sprang through the file of his 
guards, and dragging Mucius away 
from the pile, exclaimed: “Go 
home, young man! I cannot destroy 
such bravery, even though used 
against myself. . Take the liberty 
which I give you and depart.” Then 
said Mucius: “I desire,O King! 
to show you that kindness is more 
powerful with the brave than threats; 
and since you are disposed to honor 
courage, be it known to you that 
three hundred of the youths of 
Rome have bound themselves by an 
oath to attack you as I have done ; 
my lot happened to be first; the 
others will be with you, each in his 
turn, until fortune shall free our 
country of your presence.” 

This terrible declaration, natu- 
rally enough, sent terror to the 
heart of the tyrant. He saw that it 
was vain to hope to escape from the 
hand of such a desperate and de- 
termined plot as this, and he wisely 
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relinquished his grasp, and Rome 
was saved by the courage and pa- 
triotism of only three hundred of 
her youths. Is there no lesson in 
all this to the hundred tyrants or 
so, who are the authors and leaders 
of all the oppressive abominations 
of Congress? Do they not know 
that the people whose rights they 
are crushing, and whose lands they 
are confiscating, have a natural, 
political, religious and eternal right 
to confiscate their heads, and. to 
throw their carcases to be devoured 
by the sea? There stands the sacred 
and inalienable right of the matter ! 
Are there not three hund,ed, nay, 
are there not three hundred thousand 
young men in this land to swear to 
the immortal gods that American 
liberty shall survive, even though 
every tyrant shall perish from the 
face of the earth? The history of 
the struggles of Roman liberty is 
full of similar instructive les- 
sons. 

The Emperor Vitellius was in all his 
instincts and passions such another 
wretch as a Stanton, a Ben. Wade, a 
Thad. Stevens, or a Sumner. He 
was made Emperor by the bayonets 
of his soldiers. Passing over the 
field of battle which gave him the 
empire, and gazing upon the dead 
and putrifying bodies of his coun- 
trymen slain by him, he snuffed the 
loathsome breeze, remarking that 
“the smell of dead enemies is re- 
freshing.” This is a match for Lin- 
coln’s call for a ribald song in the 
midst of the groans on the battle- 
field of Antietam. But the tyrant 
Vitellius soon wore out the patience 
of the Roman people by oppressions 
not greater than those bills devised 
by our African Congress, and a wish 
stirred the heart of every virtuous 
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man and woman in Rome to see the 
monster destroyed. One day a 
writing was put up in the Forum, 
with these terrible but just words ; 
“We, in the name of the ancient 
Chaldeans, give Vitellius warning to 
depart this life by the calends of 
October !” 

The warning proved itself to be 
the will of the gods, for it was the 
voice of an oppressed people. The 
monster was dragged from a hiding 
place, into which he had crept like a 
dog, and dragged with a halter 
about his neck through the streets 
to the public Forum, where he was 
loaded with reproaches, while the 
populace threw dirt and filth upon 
him, and some even struck him on 
the face with their hands, and lit- 
erally beat him to death ; and then 
a hook was fastened into his body, 
which was dragged in an ignomi- 
nious manuer through the streets, 
and then thrown into the river. 
Not only all Rome, but the voice of 
civilized mankind, has pronounced 
the doom of such a tyrant just and 
righteous. Unless the gods are 
dead, and mankind given up to be 
ruled by devils, the “calends of 
October” will surely, some day, 
overtake such wretches as a Stan- 
ton, a Sheridan, a Sumner, and a 
Chase! Among a free people, such 
plotters of despotism have never, 
in any age, escaped the vengeance 
of those whom they have oppress- 
ed. Do we imagine that history is 
to be reversed, or that the sun is 
to stand still, merely for the benefit 
of such worthless and despicable 
vagabonds? No. What has been 
in alltime will be again! The end 
of such despotism is death! Those 
who meekly give up that all is lost, 
neither read history nor consider 
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the immutability of human nature. 
The slightest event, even a word, 
has often arrested, in a moment, 
the progress of triumphant and 
seemingly resistless despotism, and 
given new life to liberty at a time 
when all men were hopeless. 

After the battle of Canne, where 
the Roman army was totally de- 
stroyed by Hannibal, the people of 
Rome were all on the point of giv- 
ing up in despair, and even the 
chief officers assembled for the pur- 
pose of making arrangements to 
abandon Rome, and fly for safety. 
When the younger Scipio heard of 
this dastardly determination, he in- 
stantly repaired to the Assembly, 
and, with his drawn sword in hand, 
reproached them for their weakness, 
crying out: “I mean that I will 
never abandon the Republic, nor 
suffer any of her citizens to do it. 
Whoever here shall refuse to take 
this oath, which I have taken, shall 


perish beneath my sword!” This 
noble speech saved Rome. The 
disheartened people rallied. The 
citizens armed their slaves. They 


gave all their gold to raise funds to 
begin again the war. They even 
stripped the rcofs of the sacred 
temples of the old arms that hung 
up there as trophies, and gave them 
to the soldiers, and struck a blow, 
so resolute and resistless, that Rome 
was preserved in all its freedom and 
grandeur. 

In this instance the voice of a 
single brave man saved Rome. It 
looked like a hopeless thing at the 
time, when the courage of the peo- 
ple had fainted away, and only one 
brave youth was left to swear that 
he would never abandon the Repub- 
lic, and that he would kill, with his 
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own hand, any Roman who refused 
to take the same oath. 

Now, let us not forget this, that 
our country can be saved, and lib- 
erty preserved, only by truth and 
courage —not by stealth, not by 
cunning dodges and tricks, but by 
stern and unfaltering adherence to 
true principles. The southern peo- 
pie who have been persuaded to try 
their hand at “getting negro votes,” 
are likely to get enough of that sort 
of-experiment. That, we confess, 
was the sorriest sight our eyes ever 
looked upon, to see a people who 
fought so bravely to preserve the 
purity of the race, and the glory of 
Caucasian civilization, irightened 
into the business of competing for 
negro votes. Sitting here in our 
office, almost a thousand miles away, 
we could see plainly enough how 
the thing would end. But it was 
said, “ we shall be ruled by negroes 
if we do not make the effort.” 
Which is best, to be ruled by negroes 
with your own implied consent or 
participation, or with your solemn 
protest, and standing aloof from the 
whole degrading affair? Better 
spend your time in writing upon all 
the walls of your public buildings, 
and inscribing upon all the trees of 
your forests—“ Beware of the ca- 
lends of October!” than to consent 
for a single hour to degrade your- 
selves to the political level of the 
negro, by canvassing with him for 
votes. This country can never be 
saved by such disgraceful dodges 
as attempting to cheat the white 
negroes out of the black negroes’ 
votes. The true thing to be done is 
to thunder out continually that this 
whole business of negro voting is to 
be stopped. No matter how—but 
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to be stopped !—to be stopped, even 
though i. require the terrible warn- 
ing to all the Sumners in America 
to “quit this life by the calends of 
October!” Above all, let the patri- 
otic masses of our people not ex- 
pect redemptiou from illegal taxa- 
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tion and every other despotism, by 
the caucusine,and resolving,and cun- 
ning dodging of politicians. Their 
only real strength is in themselves— 
in their own brave souls, and, may 
be, in their own good right arms! 
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Miss Beprorp gave one final, vig- 
orous, useless whisk of her duster 
over the snowy, spotless surface of 
the muslin curtain, and, crossing 
her arms, leaned across the window- 
sill, and idly surveyed the lovely, 
balmy, summer-picture outside. It 
was early in June, and the beauty 
of the fresh, young year glorified 
and blessed the earth, for on every 
side the flowery exuberance of na- 
ture illuminated the landscape. The 
sun sent over the face of the earth 
a golden shower more splendid and 
resplendent than that which flashed 
over Dane. 

The birds, like a perfectly-trained 
choir, were singing their vesper 
hymns, clearly and exquisitely, in 
the trees and bushes about the cot- 
tage. Here and there a fleecy cloud, 
like curds, curled itself up into fan- 
tastic, undulating shapes, and sailed 
slowly across the heavens, south- 
ward. Miss Bedford watched one 
that Polonious would have said was 
“backed like a camel,” until its 
graceful outlines gradually assumed 
the faint appearance of a great, 
shadowy ship, with towering masts, 
and snowy sails. Her eyes followed 
it until the gentle winds shook it 


imperceptibly to pieces, and dis- 
persed it, in feathery, fringed frag- 
ments, over the waste of vapors. 

“Tit has gone to wreck,” said she, 
drawing a long breath as she drop- 
ped her gaze from the blue sky to 
the green earth. “ How sweet it is 
now! The lights and shadows, the 
little birds and the flowers, and 
over there, from out in the mea- 
dow, I can smell the new-mown hay 
on the air. The day is nearly done 
now.” 

And she lifted her tall, gaunt 
figure slowly from its leaning pos- 
ture, and looped back the curtain 
that was swaying to and fro in the 
light breeze. Just then a long, 
glittering shaft of sunshine shot 
through the window, and flooded 
the little room in light. A small 
table stood on the floor, bearing her 
evening meal. A little pot of butter, 
a glass of milk, a dish of water- 
cresses, and a little loaf of white 
bread, made up the meal, already 
spread, and awaiting her laggard 
appetite. Being cold, it could wait, 
she thought, while she stood there 
and watched the beautiful day that 
was going so rapidly. She was in- 
haling and enjoying the balmy air; 
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was listening to all those melodious 
and peaceful sounds that proclaim- 
ed the close of the summer day; 
was thinking, half sadly, half idly, 
of many things not at all parts of 
the evening scene before her, things 
that seemed afar off, like the white 
clouds, the blue and misty hills, 
away yonder in the West. 

She was thinking of “the old 
times,” when she used to watch the 
sky and earth, just as she was now 
doing. As far back as she could 
recall, she had loved this idleness; 
and, said she to herself, with a half 
smnile: 

“The old fancy clings yet; it is 
just the last vestige of youth, I 
think.” 

To look at her, one might say she 
had left youth a long way behind 
her in the years that have gone 
forevermore. But that was not ex- 
actly so, her wrinkled and gaunt 
figure, and gray hair, and yellow 
skin, to the contrary, notwithstand- 
ing. Had her life realized the 
blessed and happy aspirations of 
young and enthusiastic hearts, there 
would have been around her those 
dear, invisible hands that weave a 
net about the wings of youth, and 
hold it a while in obedience to mid- 
dle age that is happy. 

As it was, with a heart that was 
in a sort of way a poor sepulchre, 
and a life that spent its whole force 
in doing good to others in the little 
world about her, she was satisfied, 
and kindly, and patient; but she 
was not happy, and she looked a 
very old woman, although she had 
numbered but forty years. 

Children were the lights of her 
life. She loved them, and stood 
open-hearted and open-handed, al- 
ways ready to help and to comfort 
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them. Not one for miles around 
but called her “mammy,” and the 
poorer and more desolate they were, 
the soonest and shortest was the 
way they found to her heart and 
charity. 

A little child she had taken once 
to care for, and rear as her own, 
had slipped, at its prettiest and 
freshest bloom, out of her loving 
arms into the ghastly embrace of 
the grave. “I loved her too much,” 
she said piteously, explaining 
God’s wisdom in afflicting her, and 
her own sorrow in it. Then she 
placed over the little grave a slab, 
bearing the exhortation: “Keep 
yourselves from idols.” 

Evening after evening, as she 
stood there in the silence of the 
chutchyard, and read this inscrip- 
tion, she would say: “By death and 
by falsehoods my idols have vanish- 
ed out of my hands.” She was al- 
ways thinking then of the baby she 
had loved that had died, and the 
man she had loved who had failed 
her, and forsaken her years ago. 

These were the inexorable sor- 
rows of her life. 

As she stood by the window 
watching the clouds, she was tlink- 
ing of a little child who had come 
in the morning to d.aw upon her 
charity and tenderness—a litile, 
pretty, wee thing, with blue eyes 
and flaxen hair, just like her little 
idol had had. The child had knock- 
ed at the door of the cottage, as 
Miss Bedford sat down to her 
breakfast, ‘saluted by the first rays 
of the sun, and greeted by the birds 
outside her window. She was hav- 
ing music and illumination gratis, 
and was thinking how pleasant it 
was, when a feeble, faint-hearted 
little rap sounded on the door. 
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“Come in, and welcome. so early in 
the morning!” she-called out cheer- 
ily, looking to see her man of all 
work, and beholding, instead, a little, 
barefooted, ragged child, standing, 
ashamed and shy, on the threshold, 
begging “the lady”-for something 
to eat. 

Miss Bedford smiled at the word, 
and arose, saying: 

“My child, I am only a woman. 
Come here.” 

The child came at once, and stood 
beside her, with averted face, but 
eyes strained obliquely towards the 
edibles; so modest and hungry was 
she at the same moment. 

“What's your name ?” 

“Bab.” 

“So is mine. 
ther ?” 

“No, ma’am.” 

A father?” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

* Where is he?” 

“Down yonder, ma’am, by the 
church.” 

“Why didn’t he come along with 
you?” 

“He said he was sleepy.” 

Sleepy ?” 

“Yes, ma’am, and laid down on 
one of the stones, and shut his 
eyes.” 

* How came you to leave him ?” 

“He told me I must be hungry. 
He gave me his last bite of bread 
last night. He told me some kind 
body near by might give me some 
breakfast while he slept.” 

“Are you afraid of him?” (very 
gently. ) 

“Ma'am ?” 

“ Are you afraid of him ? I mean, 
does he treat you badly? Does he 
beat you ?” 

“No, ma’am !” (very eagerly. ) 


Have you & mo- 
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“ Then, he is good to you ?” 

“Oh! yes, ma’am, but he’s sick, 
and hasn’t any money, and then his 
leg is off, and he can’t work now.” 

“ How came that?” 

“By the wars.” 

“He was a soldier, then ?” 

The child hung her head in si- 
lence. 

“Speak out bravely! 
blue ?” 

Still no reply, but two great tears 
rolled over her lids, and ran down 
the wan little cheeks. 

“Ah! yes,” says Miss Bedford, 
earnestly; “ that’s my answer, gray / 
Poor fellow! the people about here 
have been treating him like a mad 
dog. So, so,my little woman, you were 
afraid I would not give you a scrap 
of bread, because he had fought in 
the wars on the right side? Tut! 
come here, and eat this bread while 
I make you fit to sit at table with 
me, like a Christian.” 

She had forgotten the child was 
a pauper, finding her out to be the 
“property” of a rebel. 

“They’ve so very little,” says Miss 
Bedford, leading the other to the 
inner room, “left, that I think I 
must do the most I can to help 
them keep that little.” 

Then aloud to the child, she says: 
“Your feet are sore.” 

“We have walked a long way. 
Yesterday, in the sun, he carried 
me, but, by-and-by, he was too tired 
for that; but he gave me his big hat 
to keep the sun off.” 

“Ts he sick?” 

“Kinder sick, but mostly just 
worn out, like.” 

“Poor thing! 


Gray or: 


Well, well, the 


way is all the shorter for that! 
God will take care, I think, to give 
him strength for the rest of his 
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journey,” and she began to wash 
and dress the child. 

From a large chest, in which lay 
the treasures of her little idol, she 
selected a quantity of clean, nice 
clothing, and a pair of stout shoes. 
For the sake of these soft, yellow 
curls and blue eyes, she was play- 
ing nursery-maid, and brooding 
over this little outcast, with the lin- 
gering, tender kindness of a mo- 
ther. There was pity, and love, and 
patriotism, all alive in her breast; 
and, because of the ado they were 
creating there, she was unconsci- 
ously dropping tears in the soft 
locks she combed. 

The child stood by in open-eyed 
wonder, looking passively at the 
woman who cried over and dressed 
her so deftly in these nice garments, 
and trim, strong shoes. She did 
not understand, judging by her 
past experiences with strangers, why 
this one could be so good a friend, 
seeing her to be poor, and knowing 
her to be a rebel. 

“People don’t often be so,” she 
said, directly, aloud. 

“Don’t often be what ?” 

“Kind, ma’am. You must bea 
very good woman, I should say.” 

“None of us are good, my child, 
but I could not be otherwise than 
kind to a poor little creature like 
you.” 

Then they had their breakfast. 
The child was ravenous, and per- 
fectly happy! Enough to eat, and 
something nice to wear, was & won- 
der sufficient to overjoy her. She 
ate, to Miss Bedford’s astonishment, 
like a little lady, with her fork; and, 
when she had finished, looked up, 
happily and contentedly, and said: 

“Thank you.” 

Miss Bedford arose. 
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“So you must go now. Your 
father will miss you. Take these 
things, to eat, to him,” and she 
gave her a large bundle and a small 
piece of money. “He is like to be 
awake now. Run away.” 

The child, with beaming face, 
smiling delightedly over her full 
stomach and neat foilette, tripped 
lightly to the door, at Miss Bed- 
ford’s side. Her hair flashed in the 
sunlight, and looked like gold; her 
checks, clean and white, appeared 
to be the very same smooth cheeks 
Miss Bedford had kissed over and 
over again. ‘“ How like Patty she 
is, to be sure!” she said, surveying 
her sadly and critically. 

The sun was high up in the hea- 
vens now, and shone all over the 
place, like a bright smile on a come- 
ly, country face. It bathed the two 
figures, old and young, homely and 
pretty, sad and réjoicing, as they 
stood there in the doorway, about 
to part. 

Miss Bedford’s hand shaded her 
eyes from the sudden glare of light. 

“Bless me!” she ejaculated sud- 
denly, as if the knowledge had 
reached her through this brilliant 
sight of the fresh, fragrant, summer 
morning; “bless me! this is my 
birth-day,” and, with a light sigh, 
she bade the child be a good gitl, 
and run to father. 

With a wistful, grateful glance up 
at the great, gaunt figure, the little 
one darted joyously away towards 
the woods. Miss Bedford watched 
her as she tripped her way through 
the long grass and clover, like a 
frolicsome kitten, that had been, so 
short a while ago, very dirty, and 
very dolorous, indeed. 

“So much for a little washing 
and feeding, to say nothing of the 
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clothes and shoes, that make her 
feel like a Christian, and, moreover, 
tickle her vanity.” 

The child had reached the stile, 

and, mounting the bars, stood pois- 
ed, very gracefully, indeed, for a 
moment, lightly, on the top, that 
she might turn and give an awk- 
ward little shake of the hand to- 
wards her Lady Bountiful. Then, 
as if half-ashamed of her gracious 
act, she dropped, like a cat, on the 
other side of the hedge, and ran 
away over the meadow towards the 
graveyard. Suddenly, she disap- 
peared in a narrow, crooked little 
lane (but a pretty and shady ono, 
for all its crookedness), that led 
directly to the churchyard. Miss 
Bedford watched the last flutter of 
her dress and shining hair, and, 
turning from the door, went about 
her work, saying: 

* How little it takes, after all, to 
make one happy, and satisfied! For 
to-day (with little trouble), I have 
become the good angel of that child; 
and, as for me, I verily believe God 
sent her gratitude to me as a birth- 
day gift.” 

And all through that long, soft, 
lovely summer day, she found her- 
self humming little snatches of old 
songs, in a worn-out, cracked voice, 
as she went cheerfully and earnest- 
ly about her work. This was her 
choice, not her need, for she was 
considerably more than “ well-to- 
do,” and by no means the plain, 
plebeian woman she appeared to be. 

But she was a disappointed, lone- 
ly creature, and desired nothing so 
much as to pass her days in regular, 
easy activity—in meditation and 
prayer, and in doing good to the 
poor and troubled within her reach. 

“TI can’t be happy, but I can be 
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kind;” and she gave herself to the 
work, and became a sort of female 
hermit, farming a few acres, with 
the help of a poor, old male body 
her charity had found one day, and 
saved. 

This man, with his solitary ways, 
and lame leg, would have reminded 
Miss Bedford (had she ever read of 
such a person) of Father Fauchel- 
event. He was a gardener, and 
thought Miss Bedford a much bet- 
ter bred and born lady than “Queen 
Victory.” He was called Simon. 

One day he came to her with his 
hair stuck full of hay, and his hands 
very rusty and muddy, like Jerry 
Cruncherts. “A man has been a 
asking for you down at the village, 
ma’am.” 

“A man? What sort of a man?” 
turning pale and shivering, as with 
a chill. 

“Qh! an oldish sort of a fellow, 
with a stoop in his shoulders, and 
he said as how he used ——” 

The appalling sight of Miss Bed- 
ford, lying her full, gaunt length 
across the threshold, with hands 
upraised wildly above her head, and 
her poor lips stone cold and silent, 
cut short Simon’s information, and 
scared the life nearly out of his old 
body. 

“She is dead!” he groaned, rush- 
ing frantically to the door, and 
screaming loudly for help. 

The village was two miles off, and 
there was no human habitation 
nearer; so the hills received his cry, 
and echoed and re-echoed it, until 
Simon thought all nature was be- 
seeching succor.” 

“Oh!” said he, in an agony of 
alarm and helplessness, “I'll just 
run and see if mayhap there’s some 
folks at the church,” and he began 
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to run towards the churchyard, on 
his lame leg, with the speed of a 
snail. 

In the meanwhile, Miss Bedford 
lay, indeed, like one dead. The sun 
shone down on her livid face, with 
its fixed and rigid lines, and closed 
lids, and made of it a very horrible, 
leaden picture of death. 

But she was not precisely dead. 

She had fainted for the first time 
in her long life. Had she seen her- 
self, she would have said she was 
“gone;” as it was, when she “came 
back,” restored by the brisk and re- 
viving breeze that swept over her 
prostrated body, she lifted herself 
partially up upon her elbow in a 
strange state of confusion and 
fright, and, holding her head upon 
her hand, said, faintly: 

“What’s this? What’s happen- 
ed to me? Am I alive, or dead ?” 
and she looked at her hands, in 
doubt if it were life or death she 
was in. 

She was confused; at sea; the 
truth hung, in a laggard sort of 
way, out of the reach of compre- 
hension, but not for long; her vigor- 
ous mind and frame asserted them- 
selves by-and-by, and she, all at 
once, remembered, “ an oldish man, 
with a stoop in the shoulders,” had 
proved the cause of this most un- 
paralleled disaster. 

She forgot she was forty years 
old, and thought her youth and 
lover had come back to her. 

And he had been gone twenty 
years! 

Miss Bedford started at the 
thought, with a quiver like a girl, 
and tears rushed hotly down over 
her cheeks upon her hands. She 
looked upon them balf abashed, and 
said, sorrowfully: 
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“The first of this kind for many a 
year. I’m all upside down, surely, 
to do like that, fainting at the 
thought of him who has rested in 
his grave for fifteen years and more. 
God help my silly heart!—it must 
be the spring as disagrees with me,” 
and she began to move about feebly 
and restlessly. 

She felt like one coming out of a 
long illness, and was mixing herself 
a strengthening-draught, to “set 
her up,” when Simon hobbled in, 
perspiring freely, the picture of 
overheated and ineffectual despair. 
Seeing her alive, and, to all appear- 
ances, well, he began to whimper 
from sheer joy. Says Miss Bedford, 
solemnly: 

“Come, don’t be a fool, Simon; 
I’m not dead this time. A sickness 
overtook me when you were saying 
something about”—she added, with 
a lower voice and sudden softness— 
“a man down at the village.” 

“Him as sold you Blossom this 
spring gone two year.” 

It was the drover! A great, red- 
faced, bull necked, burly fellow, 
with bandy legs and round shoul- 
ders, who ever after suggested to 
Miss Bedford’s mind a pallid and 
unhappy ghost, over which she 
shuddered, but of whom she inva- 
riably said aloud to Simon, in an 
angry, blustering voice: 

“ A good-for-nothing knave, who 
clearly cheated me out of ten dol- 
lars in the price of the heifer!” 

As for that ghost, she had spent 
her life in striving to get him off 
her mind, for she said, justly and 
wisely: , 

“He’s not worth fretting over, 
and besides, I'm too old for such 
folly.” 

She thought she was almost rd 
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of him, when Simon brought him 
to life, mal-apropos. 

That night, in the silent darkness, 
she thought: “I am ashamed to 
think I believed the sea could give 
up its dead like that before the sound 
of the last trumpet;” and she turn- 
ed over, and fell asleep in prayer. 

From that night to the evening 
of her birthday, when she stood at 
her window watching the clouds, 
and wondering what would become 
of the little pauper she had helped 
that day, she never allowed herself 
to dwell upon the “traitor” who 
had “slept in his grave fitteen years 
and more;” but somehow the calm, 
beautiful scene before her—the in- 
effable exquisite odors of honey- 
suckle and linden-bloom—the twit- 
tering of the birds in the branches 
—the scent of the hay on the air; 
and, above all, the going to pieces 
of the phantom cloud-ship in the 
vast blue sea above her, like, she 
fancied, another real ship had gone 
to wreck, softened her heart; and, 
whether she would have it so or 
not, the old days came back, like a 
dream, and filled her heart with 
sorrow and forgiveness. 

And she thought over it all, and 
of him, long and with a certain 
tenderness. The day slipped away 
while she thought so, and was near- 
ly gone from the earth, when she 
remembered she had not been to 
the church-yard. Hastily closing 
the door behind her, she walked 
rapidly across the fields towards 
the spot, marking the sun strike 
upon the gilded weather-cock on 
the steeple, and how like a diamond 
it shone in the light? “ But it will 
be dull enough presently, when the 
sun is gone,” she thought, as she 
reached the gate, and knew how 
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soon, at the longest, would be the 
hour when the light of life would 
fade out, leaving this poor body of 
clay dead and dark. 

Her hand turned the gate slowly 
upon its hinges. There was, beyond 
the iron grating, a silence and re- 
pose that was profound—a calm 
that appalled and soothed at the 
same time. The old church, flecked 
here and there with bright crimson 
patches of sunshine, stood up dark- 
ly and solemnly in the midst of the 
silence and the beautiful summer 
greenness. The willows, with their 
wierd and streaming branches, 
waved slowly and monotonously to 
and fro, in the light wind, catching 
the sun’s rays, now and then, vivid- 
ly upon their brilliant, delicate foli- 
age; and now swinging gently 
into the dark, deep, sombre shadow 
of the building, and being lost 
there. The birds were singing, as 
it were, in semitone, for the place 
was so still that it hushed the exu- 
berance of their song; already the 
long grass felt damp, and on the 
graves, in the deepest shade and 
shadow, the crickets and katydids 
were chirping their night-music. 
There was no soul to be seen there, 
but this one, solitary, bare-headed 
woman, traversing the long avenues 
as she made thoughtfully towards 
the little grave in the farthest corner 
of the cemetery. The sun was no 
longer shining upon its gentle green 
elevation, but the little marble 
tablet gleamed softly in the sub- 
dued light, and she could sce the 
myrtle greening it over. Her figure 
was bent slightly forward, that her 
uncovered head might escape the 
low, hanging branches of the trees 
that hemmed the walk on either 
side. Her feet made a strange, 
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loud, crunching sound on the white 
gravel, as she walked, that seemed 
to salute her ears with a noise at 
once too loud and profane; and 
stepping suddenly on the grass, she 
experienced great relief in the 
queer transition from sound to si- 
lence of tread. 

“It seemed as though the noise 
would disturb these sleepers,” she 
said to herself, nodding her head 
towards the mounds beside her. 
The place was getting darker every 
moment, and, looking up, she be- 
held the church without the illumi- 
nating spots of light, and she knew 
the sun had set. 

“Tt is so late, I must hurry.” 

Leaning over the tablet, she be- 
gan to dust it carefully, brushing 
away the little motes and leaves 
that had accumulated since the 
previous evening. A spider had 
spun his web from one side to the 
other of it, and lay at rest now in 
the centre. 

Miss Bedford was thinking about 
driving him hence, sans ceremonie, 
when she remembered that it was 
night. 

“To turn one out of house and 
home at this time would be ”—She 
paused suddenly, and listened at- 
tentively ; a sound as of some one 
breathing softly and regularly, near 
her, caught her ear, and startled 
her. Turning, in some alarm, she 
beheld a child lying upon an adja- 
cent grave. Its head lay quietly 
upon its crossed arms, and its entire 
little length measured the mound 
from head to foot-stone. 

With a strange, wild thrill, Miss 
Bedford sprang forward, and leaned 
over the unusual sight. There was 
the figure and sunny curling hair of 
Patty! 
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It was the little beggar of the 
morning. The child was sleeping 
soundly. 

Startled and amazed, Miss Bed- 
ford stood silently contemplating 
this homeless little one, sleeping 
here so peacefully and securely, 


among the dead. “And they,” she 
said, softly, to herself, “are better 
off than she, because they rest from 
their labors, and her’s have just 
begun.” 

Then she leaned nearer, and scan- 
ned the pretty, ianocent face—rory, 
fresh aud young, the beautiful in- 
carnation of life, reposing in the 
midst of death. 

“T cannot leave her here. She 
must go with me for the night, at 
any rate. Her father has deserted 
her, then, poor thing! I will awaken 
her.. She has caught cold already, 
I dare say.” 

But her hand was arrested in its — 
downward sweep to touch the child, 
and her voice died away in terror 
as she was about to call. With lips 
parted and eyes fixed, she stood 
staring directly before her. 

A man was standing twenty yards 
from her. His back was towards 
her, and his hands, that rested 
against a tree, supported his head. 
His clothes were tattered and soiled, 
his hair long and wild about his 
shoulders. He was half leaning on 
a crutch that served him for a left 
leg. He was shoeless, and his head 
uncovered. He might have been 
sleeping or dead, were it possible 
for the sleeping or dead to stand so, 
he was so immovable, so rigid ! 

The fact was—he prayed. 

He was just beseeching God to 
deliver him. Homeless, sick, a crip- 
ple, he begged, like an old soldier, 
for his discharge. He was waiting 
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for death, here, with the dead for 
his companions. 

When Miss Bedford beheld his 
wild and dreadful appearance, and 
thought of the loneliness of her 
position, in that isolated spot, she 
believed she was about to be mur- 
dered, for the man looked like that 
—desperate and poverty-stricken ! 
She began to quake and to devise 
means of escape. As a preliminary 
step, she turned, and endeavored 
to creep noiselessly away. The 
sound, light as it was, caught his 
ear, and, turning hurriedly, he look- 
ed towards her. 

His countenance was appalling— 
pallid, suffering, emaciated. In the 
horrible lines and cadaverous, lead- 
en hues, was displayed the sign of 
broken health, and the ghastly fin- 
ger of death. His sunken eyes sur- 
veyed her mournfully; his lips 
moved tremulously for a minute be- 
fore the feeble voice forced its way. 
“Don’t be afraid, lady, I’m not 
strong enough to kill a fly, be sure. 
The little one, yonder, belongs to 
me ; I believe I’m going to die this 
night; if some Christian body 
would, in mercy and charity” — 

He broke down in his entreaty, 
only holding out his hand beseech- 
ingly towards her as he raised his 
eyes to her face. 

Miss Bedford was looking upon 
him in horror and dismay. Her 
hands, crushed fiercely together, 
were shaking violently. She felt her 
knees giving way beneath her 
weight. She thought she was faint- 
ing when she found herself kneeling 
in the damp grass, with her gaze 
fixed, in a dreadful sort of fascina- 
tion, upon the spectre before her. 
She did not know her voice—it 
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sounded strange to her when she 
said : 

“Stephen Heath, don’t you know 
me ?” 

It was he. 

After many years in the grave, as 
she thought, risen from the dead to 
greet her! 

As it was; maimed, and poor, and 
suffering, like a mutilated and 
broken wreck, he was washed upon 
the shores of her life once more, in 
hideous and woeful plight of griev- 
ous poverty and friendlessness. So 
mournfully changed, that even the 
stoop in the shoulders was gone ; 
nevertheless, she knew, in this piti- 
ful wretch before her, him who was 
once her brave and handsome young 
lover. As for him, he did not re- 
cognize her. 

“You said,” he began in a vague, 
confused way, leaning heavily for- 
ward over a tombstone, to see her 
nearer. She turned hastily her eyes 
from the poor countenance. Some- 
thing in the action revealed her to 
him, and, with a shock and sudden 
strange surprise, he cried out like a 
man— 

“ Barbara ! 
are!” 

He made as if to kneel before 
her. The impulse was one of hu- 
mility—shame, joy, penitence ; but 
in it overwrought and exhausted 
nature gave way, and he fell, like a 
log, among the graves. 


how changed you 


* * * * * 


That night Miss Bedford discov- 
ered herself to be the head of a 
family. She sat reading about the 
Prodigal Son, and thought about 
the man up stairs, who hung vi- 
brating between life and death. 
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They had had a long talk, these 
two. 

“The child,” soliloquised she, as 
she looked to and fro, “is not his 
own, it seems; a little thing he 
took and cared for because its pa- 
rents died in poverty, and in battle, 


during the war. They had been 
kind to him, he says, and so he took 
the child. Besides, it has eyes like 
mine—and he called it Bab. for me ; 
and he says he has loved her for her 
eyes and her name. Ah, me! I 
think now she was, indeed, sent to 
me as a birthday gift, and God has 
sent with her some work for me to 
do. He will go his last journey 
soon now, but he will leave me the 
child to comfort my life, and to 
soften me.” 

Then she began to pray that the 
man might not die—and, singularly 
enongh, he was praying for the same 
thing at the same time—only that 
he might live to make amends, in 
some fashion, to the woman down 
stairs, whose life he had darkened, 
and whose charity and pardon had 
come so mercifully to him. 

And this story, being a tragic 
comedy, but not a tragedy, tells that 
he did live ; and, by-and-by, these 
two—long enough passed their 
youth—were duly married and set- 
tled at the cottage. 

In extenuation of the wrong he 
had committed, he had explained 
humbly and sorrowfully : 

“They told me you were playing 
me false for the sake of that dandy, 
Morton ; and, to be sure, showed 
me little scraps of love-letters you 
had written him !” 

“They? Who?” 

“ Your cousin Sue.” 

“Tt was Sue who played false! A 
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shallow heart that coveted you, and 
slandered me. I never wrote the 
letters, Stephen.” 

“Oh! the bad-hearted woman 
that she was.” 

“She has slept in her grave many 
a day, Stephen ; let her rest now. 
Surely we can forgive her now.” 

“Let it be so, Bab.; I say we do 
forgive her. But can you ever for- 
get my cowardice and wicked credu- 
lity ?” 

She just put her hand in his, and 
bidding little Bab. to run and close 
the gate after Simon, waited till the 
child had crossed the threshold, and 
said quietly : 

“TI do forgive you. You were 
wrong, and I was wrong, too, may- 
be, but Sue was the worst, and bore 
the heaviest load of it. Let it rest 
in the grave with her poor body. 
God will make all things right. Let 
us be better friends, Stephen, for 
the time that is left to us. We will 
do our parts faithfully by each other 
for the rest of our days—thanking 
God for the privilege we have of 
helping and forgiving before we die 
There, let us bid good-by to the 
past ; we will have enough to do 
with joy, I trust, not to need med- 
dle with the trouble that has gone 
before. We will begin to work for 
each other’s happiness.” 

“That will we, Barbara, and 
though I bring fou nota penny, I 
will triple yours for you, depend on 
it ;” and he did it. He made a first- 
rate farmer, for all he had lost a leg, 
and seems to get a silver dollar for 
every seed he puts in the ground for 
the “old woman.” 

Fortune has gone to stay at the 
cottage, and mightily cheers and 
blesses this ancient couple, and lit- 
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tle Bab., who will be an heiress, and 
a “real beauty,” as Simon says. 
As for Simon, he is altogether joy- 
ful, and has come to be “boss” of 
the farm, as he calls it. 

So it came to pass that Miss Bed- 
ford’s last days were infinitely 
better and brighter than her first 
had proved ; albeit, she was old and 
gray, and her husband only the 
remnant of the man he used to be. 
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“For you see,” she says some- 
times, “the good man has come 
home, after long years of suffering, 
to find his happiness waiting him, 
and to bring mine to me—the only 
thing he was able to fetch back— 
and avery good thing too, for, it 
just happened, it was the only 
thing needful I never had in the 
house.” 





THE PICKET. 


The picket stood on his lonely post, 
The shrill winds whistled by, 

O’er the dull dark moon the naked woods 
Stood clear against the sky. 


He passes far off on the gathering gloom, 
Bright visions are passing there— 

The dear loved forms his childhood knew, 
Move soft thro’ the sunny air. 


And sweet low voices, in tender tones, 


Familiar as of old, 


Are echoing thro’ the dim old woods, 
Lit up with the sunset’s gold. 


The old church spire, with its ball of fira, 
Gleams faint thro’ the misty light ; 

The distant swell of the village bell 
Throbs low on the dreamy night. 


The winding path, the open gate, 
The well-remembered stream, 

Where the sun-beams played thro’ the oaken shade, 
In many a shivered gleam. 


A shadow is stealing, with low, cautious tread, 
All ghastly and silent, and chiil, 

Death silently creeps where the lone picket sleeps, 
And his high heart forever is still 


The east is aglow, far o’er the white snow 
Are gleaming the ice-gems and frost, 

All silent and white, in the gray morning light, 
The pale picket stood to his post. 

















The affection which the reigning Queen 
of England bore for the late Princé Con- 
sort amounted to almost fanaticism, and 
time seem; not to have abated her kind 
regard for the memory of one who was un- 
doubtedly an affectionate husband and 
kind father. It seems, indeed, to be a 
public complaint in England that the 
Quen carries her grief at his loss too far, 
and languishes in the seclusion of widow- 
hood too long—that she forgets some of 
the essential duties of the Queen in order 
to indulge in the sorrows of the woman ; 
and her popularity has been thereby sorely 
damaged. An English sovereign occupies 
an ornamental as well as a useful position. 
She has little political power beyond that 
obtained through personal influence ; the 
government is in the hands of a majority 
of the great money-kings of Great Britain ; 
and the sovereign is only the ornamental 
part of a system whose strength lies in the 
connection and mutual dependence of the 
nobility of birth and the aristocracy of 
money. It is a proper dissatisfaction, per- 
haps, when the first gentl-woman in Eng- 
land forgets her social pre-eminence, and 
no longer sets an example for society, or 
appears on public occasions, to lend digni- 
ty and prestige by her presence, and gratify 
the loyalty of her subjects. For a long 
while she paid no atiention to these com- 
plaints, but wore the weeds and assumed 
the melancholy of widowhood as though 
the loss had been yesterday. Now, how- 
ever, she essays & vindication by endeavor- 
inz to show the English people how much 
the loss has been to the realm, and how the 
death of a good Prince should make their 
grief as enduring as the loss of a good 
husband has made her own. And one of 
these means is in the publication of the 
Memoirs of Prince Albert, the first volume 
of which, embracing the early years of its 
subject, though prepared ostensibly for 
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private circulation, has been given to the 
public by consent of the Queen. 

The volume is announced as the produc- 
tion of Lieutenant-General Grey,* but if 
not the direct product of the pen of the 
Queen, is known to have been inspired and 
directed by her. Indeed, she makes no 
secret of the fact. Through the work, at 
every step, we mec with quotations lauda- 
tory of the Prince, each of which is mark- 
ed in a foot-note as a ‘‘Memorandum by 
the Queen.” Private letters, the outpour- 
ings of the feelings of the royal couple, 
and which could only be obtained from the 
Queen herself, would show, were it not so 
announced, that the book was prepared by 
royal command. It is meant as a reply to 
the dissatisfaction of the people, and, with 
a people like the English, will do its office 
well. For though the Queen continue to 
neglect the social duties of her station, the 
genuine Englishman will accept as atone- 
ment the fact that his monarch opens her 
domestic history to his inspection ; and he 
will be pleased as well as startled that he 
enters into the feelinss of the highest 
British matron, who exposes them to the 
world with a candor which has never been 
shown by the meanest of her subjects—a 
candor which never could be shown by 
any widow of good social standing on this 
side of the Atlantic. Certainly, however, 
the book will have great interest to the 
general reader, though it is in some places 


a little dull, and though it finds no flaw in; 


that perfect diamond it would have us be- 
lieve the Prince to be. It commences with 
the childhood of Albert, whom it shows t6 
have been one of those perfect children 
that generally die young, one of those ter- 
ribly nice boys who, being too good for this 





*The Early Years of His Royal Highness, the 
Prince Consort, compiled under the direction of Her 
Majesty the Queen. By Lieutenant-General, the Hon, 
C. Grey. New York: Herper & Brothers. 8yo. 
pp. 371. 
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world, show their sense of the fitness of 
things by emigrating to heaven at the first 
opportunity ; and in this part of the book 
a very important question is discussed as 
to whether Prince Albert had the scarlet 
fever in his chilchood. According to Mr. 
Florschultz, whom  Lieutenant-General 
Grey seems inclined to believe, though 
the Prince was kept in bed during the time 
that his brother was of the color of a boil- 
ed lobster, it was merely through the 
hyper-caution of the doctor, and not be- 
cause of disease. On the other hand, the 
Queen, who may be supposed to have dis- 
cussed a question so important with the 
hero, maintains that he had it at the time. 
She does this avowedly on his own authori- 
ty. We are inclined to side with majesty 
as readily as a courtier, on this question. 
Whether the German or the Queen be 
right, it is at least a comfort to know that 
Prince Albert did not have the measles un- 
til he came to England. The once-popular 
quatrain — 


“ Victoria has a bad catarrh, 
Prince Albert has the measles, 
Their baby has the hooping-cough— 
Pop goes the weasel "— 


embodies a great historical truth. Weare 
also made acquainted with the'fact that 
the little Prince gave his cousin Mensdorff 
a blow on the nose, and was sorry there- 
for ; that he never was noisy or wild ; that 
he never was severe nor ill-natured ; that 
he was fond of shooting or fishing, ‘‘as 
far as his natural kind feeling would per- 
mit ;” and with a great many other things 
that show him to have been a pattern little 
boy, and a very desirable playmate for 
other good little mannikins. But, farther 
on, we are again embarrassed by a doubt- 
ful point. The tutor of the Prince has ‘‘no 
recollection of Prince Albert’s ever having 
had the whoopimg-cough.” But the Queen 
declares, in a foot-note—‘‘ He certainly had 
it ;’ and the positive assertion of Her 
Majesty must outway the negative bad me- 
mory of the tutor. 

Aside, however, from these rather’ ab- 
surd points, the book will afford the reader 
a deal ot pleasure, especially in those parts 
-where we hive glimpses of the domestic 
life of the Queen and Prince. The real in- 
terest will not be strong in th‘s volume, 
which is brought down merely to the birth 
of the Princess Royal. It will come with 
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the history of later years, for in these, it is 
expected, we will find an exposure of several 
prohibited secrets, and a history of some of 
the political intrigues with which it is said 
the Prince was mixed. The coming vol- 
ume will have a different editor, having 
been placed under the charge of Theodore 
Martin, but will be, no doubt, enriched, as 
in the present, by memorunda from the 
Queen herself. 


Orpheus ©. Kerr, (Robert H. Newell,) 
after flooding the newspapers with a num- 
ber of sayings, in which flippancy is occa- 
sionally relieved by point and humor, has 
entered the field as a novelist.* His first 
essay is scarcely a success. He introduces 
portraits of noted New York characters, 
but so caricatuged as to be scarcely recog- 
niz d; gets into the Five Points ; carries 
his readers into the society of penny-a- 
liners and vagrant: literary women, and ex- 
plores the lowest stratum of metropolitan 
society. His ostensible hero is a milksop ; 
his leading characters are ruffians or fools. 
The author has worked a vein from which 
everything has been taken of value, and 
gives his reader the mere debris of the 
mine. His style is a mixture of Dickens, 
Ned Buntline, and Jenkins, of the Morning 
Post. The parts apparently meant for 
humor are dnll and wearisome, and the 
only gem in the book is to be found in the 
emotional passages and the bits of inter- 
jected sentiment. There is a terrible secret 
always just ahead, which fails to excite in- 
terest, and which proves to amount to 
nothing. It is possible that, had the writer 
chosen to baptise his characters after a 
Christian fashion, he wou!d have succeeded 
better in drawing his reader’s attention. 
But what kind of reality can attach to the 
adventures of Avery Glibun (a very glib 
un), Avery Goodman (a very good man), 
Phelan O’Digit, General Cringer, and Had- 
ley Church? Dickens uses queer appella- 
tions, but he draws his characters so boldly 
and paints them so naturally as to over- 
come the disadvantage of unnatural names, 
Our author has not the genius to do this, 
and hence the absurd play upon words de- 
stroys all interest in his characters them- 
selves, and gives an unreal air to his inci- 





* Avery Glibun ; or, Between Two Fires. A Ro- 
mance. By Orpheus C. Kerr. New York: G. W. 
Carleton & Co. Imp. 8yo., pp. 30L. 




















dents from the very outset. Not that the 
work is entirely commonplace; there are 
scenes of considerable force, and one char- 
acter, that of Mrs. Terkey, is admirable, 
The lady is new to novels, but is quite 
common to society. It is a pity she has 
not been brought out before, and held up 
in terrorem for the good of young husbands 
and the guidance of young wives. 





Our readers may remember ‘‘ The Peer 
and Printer,” which was first given to the 
public through the pages of this magazine. 
Under an additional title,* it has been is- 
sued in book torm, and may be had by such 
of our readers as desire to renew their ac- 
quaintance with an old friend in a new 
shape. There are reasons, unnecessary to 
give the reader, why we should refrain to 
discuss its literary merits in this place, or 
to allude to them farther than to say that 
the literary journals speak of it asa book of 
strong interest, with striking incidents and 
novel characters. 





There are some points about ‘Mary 
Brandegee” which make it a rather nota- 
ble book, and the appegrance of another 
work by the same author naturally excites 
a sensation of curiosity.t When the work 
is read the sensation will be that of disap- 
pointment. The dialogue is, at times, 
smart, the incidents occasionally above 
commonplace, and the characters, without 
being new or striking, are sufficiently dis- 
tinct. But the aim of the book, which, as 
we take it, is to satirise the northern 
women, is success‘ul. Miss Renshawe is 
inconsistent with herself. She is meant to 
be a young lady of decorous manners and 
proper feelings; but her conduct in the 
scene detailed at the pages following 234 
is not only too pronounced, but in one of 
the opposite sex would be underbred and 
insolent. Elsewhere, indeed, she is nearly 
as bad, but her extravagance of action in 
those cases my be palliated. Compared 
with ‘Mary Brandegee,” the work is a fail- 
ure. 





* Ambrose Fecit; or, the Peer and the Printer. A 
Novel. By Thomas Dunn English. New York: Hil- 
ton & Co. Imp. 8vo., pp. 134. $0 50. 

+ Renshawe. A novel. By tne author of “Mary 
Brandegee.” New York: G. W. Carleton & Co, lémo., 
pp. 384, 
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Among other educational works intro- 
duced by the Harpers, we have a series of 
Writing Books, which are worthy of note 
and commendation, from the attempt made 
to combine lessons in drawing with those 
in penmanship.* On the margin of each 
copy-book we have a number of outline ob- 
jects, the tracing of which, it is supposed, 
will train the hand and eye. We do not 
agree with this assumption. The only prac- 
tice with the hand worth anything is the 
frequent formation of straight and curved 
lines, until ease and precision is attained. 
This once mastered, all the rest is a matter 
of practice. The easy formation of ele- 
mentary lines is like the practice of the 
scales in music. A continnation of the 
lessons on the first page of No. 1, through 
an indefinite number of pages, would do 
more to found a correct style of writing 
and drawing than to go through the four 
books as at present arranged. Still, in 
many respects, the books have commend- 
able features, and we are glad to see in 
them a return to the round and graceful 
style of penmanship, replaced of late 
years by an angular and ungraceful hand. 





In the present age of scribbling the publi- 
cation of a book to teach suckling authors 
chow to inflict more reading matter on a 
surfeited public, seems like a serious of- 
fence. ‘‘ Aids to Composition,” and ‘‘ Hints 
to Youug Authors,” are publications gen- 
erally calculated to inflict injury upon 
writers and annoyance to the general read- 
er. In the “Guide to Authorship,” + we 
have one exception. It is evidently the 
work of one who is a master of his craft, 
and who brings his experience and a 
thorough knowledge of the resources of 
his art to the aid of younger and less prac« 
ticed writers. He deals less in technicali- 
ties than in common sense ; his rules and 
his suggestions are eminently practical ; 
and the young man or woman, possessed of 
ordinary ability, who will read and digest 
his instructions, will soon be able to ex- 





* Harpers’ Writing Books. Symmetrical Penman- 
ship, with Marginal Drawing Lessons, for Schools 
ng? Families. F.cap.4to. Four numbers, pp. 2%, 24, 


+ Haney’s Guide to Authorship. Intended as an Aid 
to all who desire to Engage in Literary Pursuits for 
Pleasure or Profit. New York: Haney & Co. 8yo., 
pp. 110. $0 50. ‘ 
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press his or her views in an elegant and 
forcible way. Apart from its merit as a 
book for a specific purpose, it is entertain- 
ing reading. Theauthor has a fund of dry 
humor, which he at times dispenses quite 
liberally, and a quiet sarcasm that amuses 
and teaches the reader. The following 
paragraphs, clipped at random, will serve 
to give an idea of the author’s style : 


“To make pathos effective—in fact, to 
create it atall—requires the most rigid sim- 
plicity of Janguage, and incidents planned 
with care, to rise little above the level of 
the commonplace. No man creeps on stilts. 
Grief is abasement, or essential bergen 
The troubles of domestic life ish it. 
The ordinary trials of existence skilfully 
treated will touch the sympathies of the 
reader more than the fall of kings or the 
sorrows of a court. The writer must not 
attempt to continue it toolong. No reader 
will cry by the week, or have his feelings har- 
rowed through two volumes post octavo. And 
if pathos does not come readily from the 
incidents of his story, let no young author 
— its creation by any rule of art, 
since his failure is likely to be decisive and 


mortifying to himself.” —[p. 35. 


“*Five act pieces are not in vogue at 
present. Lee wrote a ng! in twenty- 


seven acts; but he was in Bedlam at the 
time, which accounts for it.”—[p. 59. 
“Your only chance is to get some friend 
who has influence with a manager, to read 
our drama, and negotiate its acceptance. 
ou may find such a one ; and if you ares 
personal friend of ours, and have written a 
play, bring it to us, and we promise we will 
not read it. * * If after having your 
play produced, it fails, never accuse the 
public of want of taste. Jt would be as 
sensible for the grocer to complain of the judg- 
men! of the people who ht their sugars 
— shop on the other side of the way.” — 
[p. 61. 


We recommend our readers, who desire 
amusement and instruction, whether they 
propose to follow an author's life or not, to 
obtain this clever and entertaining essay. 


Miss Sewell always writes books that are 
eminently wholesome, mentally—books 
that may be read with great profit by the 
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younger part of the family, and with great 
satisfaction by those prudent heads of tami- 
lies who exercise censorship over their 
children’s reading. Her latest work— 
‘Home Life”’*—is marked by her usual 
peculiarities, deals in quiet domestic inci- 
dents, and teaches valuable lessons more 
by the narrative of events than the utter- 
ance of precepts. But it is not a mere dry 
narrative. There is a strong interest in 
the story, and the reader sympathises with 
the troubles of the straight-forward, con- 
scientious and warm-hearted step-mother. 
The characters are made out with preci- 
sion, and are in two instances vexatiously 
life-like. Mrs. Penrhyn is admirably 
painted. One can see the self-sufficient, 
wrong-headed old lady, and feel strongly 
desirous of speaking plainly words that 
will show mingled disgust and indignation. 
Captain Shaw, Mrs. Bradshaw, Mrs. Hud- 
dersfield, and the rector, are carefully fin- 
ished studies. Marietta and Mrs. Ran- 
dolph are not so clearly made out. The 
book is one to be chosen among a hundred 
for family reading. It is a safe as well as 
an interesting volume. 

Some of our readers may have met 
from time to e with some sketches 
of Cockney charater, taken from the 
London Fun, and purporting to be the 
adventures of a Mrs. Brown. Some of 
these are very clever in their way, but 
much of their humor is “ caviare to the 
general” on this side of the water, and 
many of the allusions are entirely lost to 
American ears. They have been gathere | 
together in two volumest—one of which is 
very peculiarly and neatly printed ; and 
the many keen hints they contain will af- 
ford satisfaction and entertainment to the 
reader. 





*Home Life. A Journal. By Elizabeth M. Sewell. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 12mo., pp. 405. 

+ The Brown Papers. By Arthur Sketchley. New 
York: George Rutlege & Sons, 16mo., pp. 190. 

Mrs. Brown’s Visit to the Paris Exhibition. By 
Arthur Sketchley. London: George Rutlege & Sons, 
16mo., pp. 138 
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EDITOR'S TABLE. 


The Rev. Mr. McCuen, of Kendall, N. 
Y., lectures on the Races of Men. A speci- 
men of the intelligence and reliability (lie- 
ability) of his ‘‘reply” is seen in his at- 
tempt to discredit our statement of the 
well-known fact that the negro ‘‘ Republic 
of Liberia” is a disgusting failure, by de- 
claring that a larg: cargo of sugar, grown 
in Liberia, had just been received at the 
port of New York. This he repeated with 
double emphasis, to the great delight of 
the fools who thought they were deriving 
information from his lips. At first we 
were at a loss to understand the source of 
the booby’s blunder, but, on inquiry, 
we found that some sugar had been re- 
ceived at New York from Iberia, which 
place is as different and remote from Li- 
beria as the reverend gentleman is from the 
character of “a scholar and gentleman.” 
In attempting to explain the exploded doc- 
trine that all races of men sprung from 
one pair, he affirmed that ‘‘it was easier 
for God to make over an old race than to 
create a new one.” What a Theban! But 
his bright thought still amounts to the 
anthropological truth that the different 
races of men are distinct and separate cre- 
ations ; for, even if he could prove that 
the Almighty, in cre ting a negro, took the 
old bones of a baboon, or, in creating a 
white man, used over again the old stuff of 
a negro, in both cases the creations would 
be different beings, and as much so, as if 
He had used new dust in eachease. If the 
reverend gentleman finds comfort in the 
thought that, in creating him, the Al- 
mighty used over again the old dust and 
bones of monkeys and negroes, men of 
science will not seek to deprive him of the 
consolation he derives from such an idea, 
especially since his novel thesis still 
amounts to separate creations. We have no 
unkind feelings towards this clerical block- 
head, and, with a great deal more ot kind- 
ness than anger, advise him to keep con- 
troversionally out of the sea of science, of 


which he knows nothing. Nevertheless 
we must confess that it would be pleasing 
enough to our own self-respect to believe 
that the man who can say (as the reverend 
gentleman does) that, ‘‘ had Daniel Webstex 
been reared like a Congo negro, he would 
not have known more than a Congo negro 
does,” is so different from our own type of 
man, that he was made of the worn-out 
dust of baboons and apes, instead of new 
and fresh earth. Had Daniel Webster been 
brought up in Congo, the shape, style, and 
number of the convolutions of his brain, 
together with his whole anatomy and physi. 
ology, would still have been as unlike the 
negro’s as they were by being brought up 
in New England. The difference is that of 
race, and not of the locality of birth. No 
negro was ever like Daniel Webs‘er, and 
no man of Webster's race was ever like a 
negro. Gentlemen like the Rev. Mr. Mc- 
Cuen may try very hard to get down to the 
level of a negro, but the shape and size, 
and articulation of his bones, and every- 
thing belonginz to his organism, is in the 
way. Unfortunately for the ambition of 
such men, the white man can no more get 
down to the level of the negro, than a horse 
can convert himself into a jackass. We 
beg the reverend gentleman’s pardon for 
reminding him of this unwelcome fact. 


—The ‘‘New York World” admits the 
‘‘unjustifiable,” ‘‘unconstitutional,” and 
‘‘revolutionary” character of the military 
bills of Congress, but says: ‘‘ It seems im- 
possible that Mr. Johnson can, efter all he 
has seen of the temper of Congress, in- 
dulge the thought of attempting to } revent 
or thwart its purposes in respect to the late 
insurrectionary States. Those purposes 
may be, in his estimation, vicious, &c., but 
that does not relieve him from his Consti- 
tutional obligations to take care that the 
laws are duly executed.” That is, acts 
which are confessedly aimed to overthrow 
the Republic and the Constitution, must 
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be executed by the Executive, who means 
to support and defend that Constitution ! 
That is a specimen of the sagacity of the 
** World.” Should Congress pass a law 
that the editors ot the ‘“‘ World” should be 
bled to death, to supply red ink to the gov- 
ernment, and should pass the bill again 
over the President’s veto, that functionary 
would be bound to ‘take care that the 
law is duly executed!” That is the 
**World’s” own logic. It is a pretty 
fair specimen of its sagacity in matters 
of gevernment. While papers calling 
themselves Democratic indoctrinate the 
public with such infamous ideas, we may 
expect to see the revolution go on. The 
**World” chimes in with the tyrant’s old 
music, that ‘*Revolutions do not stop.” 
A shabby saying that has been contradict- 
ed often enough in historic time. Our 
doctrine is, that this African revolution of 
ours must and shall be stopped. 


—The Rev. Mr. McWood, a Methodist 
minister, of Addison, N. Y., recently gave 
out that he would preach a sermon in an 
swer to our course of scientific lectures on 
the human races. He declared that ‘‘ the 
ancient Phoenicians, Egyptians, Grecks 
and Romans were all negroes.” And he 
affirmed that ‘arts and sciences came, in 
the first place, from the very centre of 
Africa, and were the inventions of ne- 
groes.” That will do. But why send 
money to educate foreign heathens, when 
our own clergy are so amazingly and dis- 
gustingly ignorant? A distinguished gen- 
tleman from Addison assures us that he 
presumes that eight-tenths of the congre- 
gation of this reverend ignoramus believed 
every word he said. Does not th's impress 
upon us the fact that the salvation of our 
country lies not in political caucussing and 
campaigning, but ‘in printing papers and 
pamphlets, and in sending forth teachers 
and lecturers? It has been a long time 
now since we have heard the cant phrase, 
‘¢intelligence of the people,” without a 
feeling of painful sorrow and shame. We 
have had such hosts of preachers and lec- 
turers, who are simply professors of ignor- 
ance, are overshadowed and demoralized 
with an A‘rican religion, and African poli- 
tics, that the pure lights of Christianity, 
and the reason of our race, have been 
buried out of sight, beneath vast moun- 
tains of error, ignorance, anddelusion. If 
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the leaders of the Democratic pa-ty, in- 
stead of devising plans and tricks to cheat 
the messes at nominating conventions, 
would devote their energies to procuring 
information upon the fundamental priuci- 
ples involved in the fierce stiuggles of the 
hour, it would not be, even now, too late 
to save our country. 


—The editor of one of the New York 
dailies calls the King of Abyssinia ‘his 
sable majesty,” supposing him to be a ne- 
gro. But the Abyssiniaus are not black, 
nor have they otherwise a single feature of 
the negro. They are a very handsome 
race, with features more resembling the 
ancient Greeks than negroes. It is not 
long since a New England schoolmaster 
tried to convince us that the Carthagenians 
were negroes. We saw that it was useless 
to try to enlighten the blockhead, and con- 
tented ourself with a sigh for the igno- 
rance of a people whose schoolmasters are 
80. besotted. 


—General Grant has put on fully the 
uniform of the Mongrels, as Mr. Greeley 
said he must, to become their candidate. 
We hope his correspondence with the Pres- 
ident, in relation to the removal of Sheri- 
dan, will end all the foolish talk about him 
as a Democratic candidate. His letters not 
only show him in hearty sympathy with 
Congress, but further disclose the fact that 
he is a blockhead, as all who knew him in- 
timately have declared him to be. ‘This 
is a country,” he says, ‘‘ where the will of 
the people is the law of the land.” In re- 
ply, the President sharply tells him, that 
it is a country where ‘‘a written Constitu- 
tion is the law of the land, and where the 
will of the people is without legal force, 
except as it is exercised, in due form, 
through the Constitution.” Grant adopts 
all the wild revolutionary vagaries of the 
Mongrels, that the Constitution must not be 
in the way of their partisan will. He is 
fool enough, or knave enough, (no matter 
which, ) to regard the passion of a faction, 
which has supprsssed free popular utter- 
ance by military coercive sway, as ‘the 
will of the people. The ‘loyal people,” 
meaning the sneaks that compose the negro 
faction, he thinks alone entitled to have a 
will in the affairs of our common country. 
In state affairs he is as complete an igno- 
ramus as the country affords. He has 
been called “silent,” and so he has been 
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from the simple fact that he has nothing 
to say. His words are fiw, only because 
his thoughts are few. Whenever he has 
spoken he has betrayed his utter want of 
reading and of statesmanship. Even in 
mnilitary tactics, his highest degree is found 
in his well-known saying, ‘‘strategy be 
d——d.” In the stupidity of the negro 
party, he has been invested with all the 
glory that rightly belonged to General 
Sherman, for ‘‘ suppressing the rebellion,” 
as itis called. His whole popularity with 
that party rests, not on the least merit, but 
on luck. 


—The “Tribune” declares that ‘the 
President must stand and fight.” We wish 
he would, but we dcubt. And we further- 
more hope that the “Tribune” kind of 
people will stand and do their own fight- 
ing next time, instead of getting the Irish 
and the Democrats to do it for them. If 
Mr. Johnson will only fight, he will have 
the fighting stratum of our population, 
which did most of the bloody work in the 
Lincoln war, on his side. In an actual 
fight with the President, Grant will have to 
lead into the field an army composed of 
such warriors as Greeley, Sumner, Phillips, 
and old Thad. Stevens, men who shoulder 
arms in bed-rooms, and discharge their 
cannon from behind parlor doors. It will 
be an army worthy of Grant’s soldierly 
skill, whose maxim in the war was, ‘‘strat- 
egy be d——d ;” and so it would be pretty 
soon, together with himself and his whole 
army, if Mr. Johnson would only obey 
General Greeley’s command to ‘‘stand and 
fight.” 

- —Mr. Thad. Stevens’s letter from Lan- 
caster, of the date of August 26, 1867, 
contains the soul which animates the whole 
African party in this sentence : ‘‘Some of 
the members of the Senate seemed to doubt 
their being under the Constitution which 
they have just repudiated, and wholly out- 
side of which they all agreed that we were 
acting ; else our whole work of reconstruc- 
tion was usurpation.” Here this foremost 
loader of his party declares that they had 
‘all agreed” that they had ‘‘ repudiated ” 
the Constitution, and they also declare that 
if they were working under the Constitu- 
tion, ‘‘our whole work of reconstruction 
was usurpation!” This declaration not 
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only confesses the truth of all Mr. John- 
ston’s veto messages, but it is a publication 
to the world that they have ‘‘repudiated ” 
the Constitution, and are ‘‘ working wholly 
outside of it.” And no other leader of that 
party has ventured to deny the truth of 
Mr. Stevens’s confession. O! that the 
President would execute speedily his right 
to call upon the army and navy to protect 
and defend the Constitution, as his oath of 
office requires! The ‘‘repudiators” of that 
Constitution admit their crime ; they are 
in armed rebellion against it. It is the 
President’s duty to put then? down by 
whatever force is needed to preserve the 
Constitution. 


—An able and plucky editorial in the 
‘*Freeman’s Journal,” setting forth a way 
in which it were easy for the President to 
‘*reeonstruct” Congress and save our 
country from this: African revolution, is 
answered by the “Tribune,” by referring 
to the results of the late triumph of the 
Abolition war. But there can be no parallel 
between the first war and the next. The 
first was a conflict of one entire section of 
the country against another; but the 
second, if it must come, will be a blow of 
Democrats and Conservatives against the 
Mongrels, or a conflict between white men 
and their friends, and negroes and their 
friends. It will not be any more North 
against South, but the Constitution against 
its ‘* repudiators””—law against revolution ! 
The Mongrels profess that they are ready 
for the ‘‘fight.” Well, if they succeed in 
bringing it on, we hope they will be pre- 
pared also for death. When such a con- 
flict takes place it will be soon over, for the 
negro party will be very soon under. Then 
these wind-bags will not have the Irish and 
the Democrats to fight their battles, as be- 
fore. Their’s will be, in the main, an army 
of old sneaks and young counter-jumpers ; 
an army, for the most patt, all tongue and 
legs—mighty of tongue and pretty soon 
swift of leg. But for the Irish and Demo- 
crats, the whole of the last strife would 
have been a Bull-Run affair from beginning 
toend. Then let the strife come, if that is 
the only way out of this negro dungeon. 
The sooner it arrives, the quicker will be 
our deliverance from the foul presence of 
this illegal rump of a Congress. 
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